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pon a real one for opening your mouth in the first 
place,” Itzie said. “What do you open your mouth all 
the time for?” 

“I didn’t bring it up, Itz, I didn’t,” Ozzie said. 

“What do you care about Jesus Christ for anyway?” 

“T didn’t bring up Jesus Christ. He did. I didn’t even know 
what he was talking about. Jesus is historical, he kept saying. 
Jesus is historical.”” Ozzie mimicked the monumental voice of 
Rabbi Binder. 

“Jesus was a person that lived like you and me,” Ozzie 
continued. ‘““That’s what Binder said -” 

“Yea?... So what! What do I give two cents whether he 
lived or not. And what do you gotta open your mouth!” Itzie 
Lieberman favored closed-mouthedness, especially when it 
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came to Ozzie Freedman’s questions. Mrs. Freedman had to 
see Rabbi Binder twice before about Ozzie’s questions and 
this Wednesday at four-thirty would be the third time. Itzie 
preferred to keep his mother in the kitchen; he settled for 
behind-the-back subtleties such as gestures, faces, snarls and 
other less delicate barnyard noises. 

“‘He was a real person, Jesus, but he wasn’t like God, and 
we don’t believe he is God.” Slowly, Ozzie was explaining 
Rabbi Binder’s position to Itzie, who had been absent from 
Hebrew School the previous afternoon. 

“The Catholics,” Itzie said helpfully, “they believe in Jesus 
Christ, that he’s God.” Itzie Lieberman used “the Catholics” 
in its broadest sense — to include the Protestants. 

Ozzie received Itzie’s remark with a tiny head bob, as 
though it were a footnote, and went on. “His mother was 
Mary, and his father probably was Joseph,” Ozzie said. “But 
the New Testament says his real father was God.” 

“His real father?” 

“Yea,” Ozzie said, “that’s the big thing, his father’s sup- 
posed to be God.” 

“Bull.” 

“That’s what Rabbi Binder says, that it’s impossible—” 

“Sure it’s impossible. That stuff’s all bull. To have a baby 
you gotta get laid,” Itzie theologized. “Mary hadda get laid.” 

“That’s what Binder says: “The only way a woman can 
have a baby is to have intercourse with a man” 

“He said that, Ozz?” For a moment it appeared that Itzie 
had put the theological question aside. “He said that, inter- 
course?” A little curled smile shaped itself in the lower half of 
Itzie’s face like a pink mustache. “What you guys do, Ozz, 
you laugh or something?” 

“T raised my hand.” 

“Yea? Whatja say?” 

“That’s when I asked the question.” 

Itzie’s face lit up like a firefly’s behind. ““Whatja ask about— 
intercourse?” 

“No, I asked the question about God, how if He could 
create the heaven and earth in six days, and make all the ani- 
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mals and the fish and the light in six days—the light especial- 
ly, that’s what always gets me, that He could make the 
light. Making fish and animals, that’s pretty good—” 

“That’s damn good.” Itzie’s appreciation was honest but 
unimaginative: it was as though God had just pitched a one- 
hitter. 

“But making light... I mean when you think about it, it’s 
really something,” Ozzie said. “Anyway, I asked Binder if He 
could make all that in six days, and He could pick the six days 
He wanted right out of nowhere, why couldn’t He let a 
woman have a baby without having intercourse.” 

“You said intercourse, Ozz, to Binder?” 

“Yea.” 

“Right in class?” 

Ta. 

Itzie smacked the side of his head. 

“T mean, no kidding around,” Ozzie said, “that'd really be 
nothing. After all that other stuff, that'd practically be 
nothing.” 

Itzie considered a moment. ““What’d Binder say?” 

“He started all over again explaining how Jesus was historic- 
al and how he lived like you and me but he wasn’t God. So 
I said I understood that. What I wanted to know was different.” 

What Ozzie wanted to know was always different. The 
first time he had wanted to know how Rabbi Binder could 
call the Jews “The Chosen People” if the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence claimed all men to be created equal. Rabbi Binder 
tried to distinguish for him between political equality and 
spiritual legitimacy, but what Ozzie wanted to know, he 
insisted vehemently, was different. That was the first time his 
mother had to come. 

Then there was the plane crash. Fifty-eight people had been 
killed in a plane crash at La Guardia, and in studying a casualty 
list in the newspaper his mother had discovered among the 
list of those dead eight Jewish names (his grandmother had 
nine but she counted Miller as a Jewish name); because of the 
eight she said the plane crash was “‘a tragedy”. During free- 
discussion time on Wednesday Ozzie had brought to Rabbi 
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Binder’s attention this matter of “‘some of his relations” al- 
ways picking out the Jewish names. Rabbi Binder had begun 
to explain cultural unity and some other things when Ozzie 
stood up at his seat and said that what he wanted to know was 
different. Rabbi Binder insisted that he sit down and it was 
then that Ozzie shouted that he wished all fifty-eight were 
Jews. That was the second time his mother came. 

“And he kept explaining about Jesus being historical, and so 
I kept asking him. No kidding, Itz, he was trying to make me 
look stupid.” 

“So what he finally do?” 

“Finally he starts screaming that I was deliberately simple- 
minded and a wise-guy, and that my mother had to come, 
and this was the last time. And that I'd never get bar-mitz- 
vahed if he could help it. Then, Itz, then he starts talking in 
that voice like a statue, real slow and deep, and he says that I 
better think over what I said about the Lord. He told me to 
go to his office and think it over.”’ Ozzic leaned his body to- 
wards Itzie. “Itz, I thought it over for a solid hour, and now 
I’m convinced God could do it.” 


Ozzie had planned to confess his latest transgression to his 
mother as soon as she came home from work. But it was a 
Friday night in November and already dark, and when 
Mrs. Freedman came through the door, she tossed off her 
coat, kissed Ozzie quickly on the face, and went to the kitchen 
table to light the three yellow candles, two for the Sabbath 
and one for Ozzie’s father. 

When his mother lit candles she would move her arms 
slowly towards her, dragging them through the air, as though 
persuading people whose minds were half made up. And her 
eyes would get glassy with tears. Even when his father was 
alive Ozzie remembered that her eyes had gotten glassy, so it 
didn’t have anything to do with his dying. It had something 
to do with lighting the candles. , 

As she touched the flaming match to the unlit wick of a 
Sabbath candle, the phone rang, and Ozzie, standing only a 
foot from it, plucked it off the receiver and held it muffled to 
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his chest. When his mother lit candles Ozzie felt there should 
be no noise; even breathing, if you could manage it, should 
be softened. Ozzie pressed the phone to his breast and 
watched his mother dragging whatever she was dragging, and 
he felt his own eyes get glassy. His mother was a round, 
tired, grayhaired penguin of a-woman whose gray skin had 
begun to feel the tug of gravity and the weight of her own 
history. Even when she was dressed up she didn’t look like a 
chosen person. But when she lit candles she looked like some- 
thing better; like a woman who knew momentarily that God 
could do anything. 

After a few mysterious minutes she was finished. Ozzie 
hung up the phone and walked to the kitchen table where she 
was beginning to lay the two places for the four-course 
Sabbath meal. He told her that she would have to see Rabbi 
Binder next Wednesday at four-thirty, and then he told her 
why. For the first time in their life together she hit Ozzie 
across the face with her hand. 

All through the chopped liver and chicken soup part of the 
dinner Ozzie cried; he didn’t have any appetite for the rest. 


On Wednesday in the largest of the three basement class- 
rooms of the synagogue, Rabbi Marvin Binder, a tall, hand- 
some, broad-shouldered man of thirty with thick strong- 
fibered black hair, removed his watch from his pocket and 
saw that it was four o'clock. At the rear of the room Yakov 
Blotnik, the seventy-one year old custodian, slowly polished 
the large window, mumbling to himself, unaware that it was 
four o’clock or six o’clock, Monday or Wednesday. To most 
of the students Yakov Blotnik’s mumbling, along with his 
brown curly beard, scythe-nose, and two heel-trailing black 
cats, made of him an object of wonder, a foreigner, a relic to- 
wards whom they were alternately fearful and disrespectful. 
To Ozzie the mumbling had always seemed a monotonous, 
curious prayer; what made it curious was that old Blotnik 
had been mumbling so steadily for so many years Ozzie sus- 


pected he had memorized the prayers and forgotten all about 
God. 
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“Tt is now free-discussion time,” Rabbi Binder said. “Feel 
free to talk about any Jewish matter at all—religion, family, 
politics, sports—” 

There was silence. It was a gusty, clouded November after- 
noon and it did not seem as though there ever was or could be 
a thing called baseball. So nobody this week said a word about 
that hero from the past, Hank Greenberg—which limited 
free-discussion considerably. 

And the soul-battering Ozzie Freedman had just received 
from Rabbi Binder had imposed its limitation. When it was 
Ozzie’s turn to read aloud from the Hebrew book the rabbi 
had asked him petulantly why he didn’t read more rapidly. 
He was showing no progress. Ozzie said he could read faster 
but that if he did he was sure not to understand what he was 
reading. Nevertheless, at the rabbi’s repeated suggestion Ozzie 
tried, and showed a great talent, but in the midst of a long 
passage he stopped short and said he didn’t understand a word 
he was reading, and started in again at a drag-footed pace. 
Then came the soul-battering. 

Consequently when free-discussion time rolled around 
none of the students felt too free. The rabbi’s invitation was 
answered only by the mumbling of feeble old Blotnik. 

“Isn’t there anything at all you would like to discuss?” 
Rabbi Binder asked again, looking at his watch. “No ques- 
tions or comments?” 

There was a small grumble from the third row. The rabbi 
requested that Ozzie rise and give the rest of the class the 
advantage of his thought. 

Ozzie rose. “I forget it now,” he said and sat down in his 
place. 

Rabbi Binder advanced a seat towards Ozzie and poised 
himself on the edge of the desk. It was Itzie’s desk and the 
tabbi’s frame only a dagger’s-length away from his face 
snapped him to sitting attention. 

“Stat. vp again, Oscar,” Rabbi Binder said calmly, “and 
try to assemble your thoughts.” 

Ozzie stood up. All his classmates turned in their seats and 
watched as he gave an unconvincing scratch to his forehead. 
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“T can’t assemble any,” he announced, and plunked himself 
down. 

“Stand up!” Rabbi Binder advanced from Itzie’s desk to the 
one directly in front of Ozzie; when the rabbinical back was 
turned Itzie gave it five-fingers off the tip of his nose, causing 
a small titter in the room. Rabbi Binder was too absorbed in 
squelching Ozzie’s nonsense once and for all to bother with 
titers. “Stand up, Oscar. What’s your question about?” 

Ozzie pulled a word out of the air. It was the handiest word. 
“Religion.” 

“Oh, now you remember?” 

“Ves,” 

“What is it?” 

Trapped, Ozzie blurted the first thing that came to him. 
“Why can’t He make anything He wants to make!” 

As Rabbi Binder prepared an answer, a final answer, Itzie, 
ten feet behind him, raised one finger on his left hand, 
gestured it meaningfully towards the rabbi’s back, and 
brought the house down. 

Binder twisted quickly to see what had happened and in the 
midst of the commotion Ozzie shouted into the rabbi’s back 
what he couldn’t have shouted to his face. It was a loud, 
toneless sound that had the timbre of something stored inside 
for about six days. 

“You don’t know! You don’t know anything about God!” 

The rabbi spun back towards Ozzie. “What?” 

“You don’t know—you don’t—” 

“Apologize, Oscar, apologize!’’ It was a threat. 

“You don’t—” 

Like a snake’s tongue, Rabbi Binder’s hand flicked out at 
Ozzie’s cheek. Perhaps it had only been meant to clamp the 
boy’s mouth shut, but Ozzie ducked and the palm caught him 
squarely on the nose. 

The blood came in a short, red spurt on to Ozzie’s shirt 
front. 

The next moment was all confusion. Ozzie screamed, “You 
bastard, you bastard!” and broke for the classroom door. 
Rabbi Binder lurched a step backwards, as though his own 
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blood had started flowing, violently in the opposite direction, 
then gave a clumsy lurch forward and bolted out the door 
after Ozzie. The class followed after the rabbi’s huge blue- 
suited back, and before old Blotnik could turn from his 
window, the room was empty and everyone was headed full 


speed up the three flights leading to the roof. 


If one should compare the light of day to the life of man: 
sunrise to birth; sunset—the dropping down over the edge— 
to death; then as Ozzie Freedman wiggled through the trap- 
door of the synagogue roof—his feet kicking backwards 
bronco-style at Rabbi Binder’s outstretched arms—at that 
moment the day was fifty years old. As a rule, fifty or fifty- 
five reflects accurately the age of late afternoons in November, 
for it is in that month, during those hours, that one’s aware- 
ness of light seems no longer a matter of seeing, but of hear- 
ing: light begins clicking away. In fact, as Ozzie locked shut 
the trapdoor in the rabbi’s face, the sharp click of the bolt into 
the lock might momentarily have been mistaken for the 
sound of the vast gray light that had just throbbed through 
the sky. 

With all his weight Ozzie kneeled on the locked door; any 
instant he was certain that Rabbi Binder’s shoulder would 
fling it open, splintering the wood into shrapnel and cata- 
pulting his body into the sky. But the door did not move and 
below him he heard only the rumble of feet, first loud then 
dim, like thunder rolling away. 

A question shot through his brain. “Can this be me?’’ For 
a thirteen year old who had just labeled his religious leader a 
bastard, twice, it was not an improper question. Louder and 
louder the question came to him—“Is it me? It is me?” —until 
he discovered himself no longer kneeling, but racing crazily 
towards the edge of the roof, his eyes crying, his throat 
screaming, and his arms flying every which way as though not 
his own. 

“Ts it me? Is it me Me ME ME ME! It has to be me—but 
is it!” 

It is the question a thief must ask himself the night he jim- 
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mies open his first window, and it is said to be the question 
with which bridegrooms, quiz themselves before the altar. 

In the few wild seconds it took Ozzie’s body to propel him 
to the edge of the roof, his self-examination began to grow 
fuzzy. Gazing down at the street, he became confused as to 
the problem beneath the question: wasit, is-it-me-who-called- 
Binder-a-Bastard? or,  is-it-me-prancing-around-on-the- 
roof? However, the scene below settled all, for there is an 
instant in any action when whether it is you or somebody else 
is academic. The thief crams the money in his pockets and 
scoots out the window. The bridegroom signs the hotel 
register for two. And the boy on the roof finds a streetful of 
people gaping at him, necks stretched backwards, faces up, 
as though he were the ceiling of the Hayden Planetarium. 
Suddenly you know it’s you. 

“Oscar! Oscar Freedman!” A voice rose from the center 
of the crowd, a voice that, could it have been seen, would 
have looked like the writing on scroll. “Oscar Freedman, get 
down from there. Immediately!” Rabbi Binder was pointing 
one arm stiffly up at him; and at the end of that arm, one 
finger aimed menacingly. It was the attitude of a dictator, 
but one—the eyes confessed all—whose personal valet had 
spit neatly in his face. 

Ozzie didn’t answer. Only for a blink’s length did he look 
towards Rabbi Binder. Instead his eyes began to fit together 
the world beneath him, to sort out people from places, friends 
from enemies, participants from spectators. In little jagged 
star-like clusters his friends stood around Rabbi Binder, who 
was still pointing. The topmost point on a star compounded 
not of angels but of five adolescent boys was Itzie. What a 
world it was, with those stars below, Rabbi Binder below... 
Ozzie, who a moment earlier hadn’t been able to control his 
own body, started to feel the meaning of the word control: 
he felt Peace and he felt Power. 

“Oscar Freedman, I'll give you three to come down.” 

Few dictators give their subjects three to do anything; but, 
as always, Rabbi Binder only looked dictatorial. 

“Are you ready, Oscar?” 
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Ozzie nodded his head yes, although he had no intention in 
the world—the lower one or the celestial one he’d just enter- 
ed—of coming down even if Rabbi Binder should give him 
a million. 

“All right then,” said Rabbi Binder. He ran a hand through 
his black Samson hair as though it were the gesture prescribed 
for uttering the first digit. Then, with his other hand, cutting 
a circle out of the small piece of sky around him, he spoke. 
“One!” 

There was no thunder. On the contrary, at that moment, as 
though “‘one”’ was the cue for which he had been waiting, the 
world’s least thunderous person appeared on the synagogue 
steps. He did not so much come out the synagogue door as 
lean out, onto the darkening air. He clutched at the doorknob 
with one hand and looked up at the roof. 

“Oy!” 

Yakov Blotnik’s old mind hobbled slowly, as if on crutches, 
and though he couldn’t decide precisely what the boy was 
doing on the roof, he knew it wasn’t good—that is, it wasn’t- 
good-for-the-Jews. For Yakov Blotnik life had fractionated 
itself simply: things were either good-for-the-Jews or no- 
good-for-the-Jews. 

He smacked his free hand to his in-sucked cheek, gently. 
“Oy, Gut!” And then quickly as he could he jacked down his 
head and surveyed the street. There was Rabbi Binder (like a 
man at an auction with only three dollars in his pocket, he had 

just delivered a shaky “Two!”); there were the students, and 
that was all. So far it-wasn’t-so-bad-for-the-Jews. But the 
boy had to come down immediately, before anybody saw. 
The problem: how to get the boy off the roof? 

Anybody who has ever had a cat on the roof knows how 
to get him down. You call the fire department. Or first you 
call the operator and you ask her for the fire department. And 
the next thing there is a great jamming of brakes and clanging 
of bells and shouting of instructions. And then the cat is off 
the roof. You do the same thing to get a boy off the roof. 

That is, you do the same thing if you are Yakov Blotnik 
and you once had a cat. 
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It took a short while for the engines, all four of them, to 
arrive. As it turned out Rabbi Binder had four times given 
Ozzie the count of three; had he not decided to stop, by the 
time the engines roared up he would have given him three 
one hundred and seven times. 

The big hook-and-ladder was still swinging around the 
corner when one of the firemen leaped from it, plunged head- 
long towards the yellow fire hydrant in front of the syna- 
gogue, and with a huge wrench began unscrewing the top 
nozzle. Rabbi Binder raced over to him and pulled at his 
shoulder. 

“There’s no fire...” 

The fireman mumbled something sounding like “Screw, 
buddy,” back over his shoulder to him and, heatedly, con- 
tinued working at the nozzle. 

“But there’s no fire, there’s no fire...” Binder shouted. 
When the fireman mumbled again, the rabbi grasped his face 
with both his hands and pointed it up at the roof. 

To Ozzie it looked as though Rabbi Binder was trying to 
tug the fireman’s head out of his body, like a cork from a 
bottle. He had to giggle at the picture they made: it was a 
family portrait—rabbi in black skullcap, fireman in red fire- 
hat, and the little yellow hydrant squatting beside like a kid 
brother, bareheaded. From the edge of the roof Ozzie waved 
at the portrait, a one-handed, flapping, mocking wave; in 
doing it his right foot slipped from under him. Rabbi Binder 
covered his eyes with his hands. 

Firemen work fast. Before Ozzie had even regained his 
balance, a big, round, yellowed net was being held on the 
synagogue lawn. The firemen who held it looked up at Ozzie 
with stern, feelingless faces. 

One of the fireman turned his head towards Rabbi Binder. 
“What, is the kid nuts or something?” 

Rabbi Binder unpeeled his hands from his eyes, slowly, 
painfully, as if they were tape. Then he checked: nothing on 
the sidewalk, no dents in the net. 

“Is he gonna jump, or what?” the fireman shouted. 
In a voice not at all like a statue, Rabbi Binder finally 
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answered. “Yes, yes, I think so... He’s been threatening 
i.” 
Threatening to? Why, the reason he was on the roof, Ozzie 
remembered, was to get away; he hadn’t even thought about 
jumping. He had just run to get away, and the truth was that 
he hadn’t really headed for the roof as much as he’d been 
chased there. 

““What’s his name, the kid?” 

“Freedman,” Rabbi Binder answered. ““Oscar Freedman.” 

The fireman looked up at Ozzie. “What is it with you, 
Oscar? You gonna jump, or what?” 

Ozzie did not answer. Frankly, the question had just arisen. 

“Look, Oscar, if you’re gonna jump, jump—and if you're 
not gonna jump, don’t jump. But don’t waste our time, 


willya?” 


Ozzie looked at the fireman and then at Rabbi Binder. | 


He wanted to see Rabbi Binder cover his eyes one more 
time. 

“Tm going to jump.” 

And then he scampered around the edge of the roof to the 
corner, where there was no net below, and he flapped his 
arms at his sides, swishing the air and smacking his palms to 
his trousers on the downbeat; he began screaming like some 
kind of engine, ““Wheeeee... wheeeeee,” and leaning way out 
over the edge with the upper half of his body. The firemen 
whipped around to cover the ground with the net. Rabbi 
Binder mumbled a few words to Somebody and covered his 
eyes. Everything happened quickly, jerkily, as in a silent mov- 
ie. The crowd, which had arrived with the fire-engines, gave 
out a long, Fourth-of-July fireworks, oooh-aahhh. In the ex- 
citement no one had paid the crowd much heed, except, of 
course, Yakov Blotnik, who swung from the doorknob count- 
ing heads. “‘Fier und tsvansik... finf und tsvantsik... Oy, Gut!” 
It wasn’t like this with the cat. 

Rabbi Binder peeked through his fingers, checked the 
sidewalk and net. Empty. But there was Ozzie racing to the 
other corner of the roof. The firemen raced with him but 
were unable to keep up. Whenever Ozzie wanted to he might 
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jump and splatter himself upon the sidewalk, and by the time 
the firemen scooted to the spot all they could do with their 
net would be to cover the mess. 

““Wheeeee... wheeeee...” 

“Hey, Oscar,” the winded fireman yelled, “‘what the hell 
is this, a game or something?” 

““‘Wheeeee... wheeeee...” 

“Hey, Oscar—” 

But he was off now to the other corner, flapping his wings 
fiercely. Rabbi Binder couldn’t take it any longer—the fire- 
engines from nowhere, the screaming suicidal boy, the net. 
He fell to his knees exhausted, and with his hands curled to- 
gether in front of his chest like a little dome, he pleaded, 
“Oscar, stop it, Oscar. Don’t jump, Oscar. Please come 
down... Please don’t jump.” 

And further back in the crowd a single voice, a single 
young voice, shouted a long word to the boy on the roof. 

“Jump!” 

It was Itzie. Ozzie suomentarily stopped flapping. 

“Go ahead, Ozz—jump!”’ Itzie broke off his point of the 
star and courageously, with the inspiration not of a wise-guy 
but of a disciple, stood alone. “Jump, Ozz, jump!” 

Still on his knees, his hands still curled, Rabbi Binder 
twisted his body back. He looked at Itzie, then, agonizingly, 
back up to Ozzie. 

“Oscar, DON’T JUMP! PLEASE, DON’T JUMP... 
please please...” 

“Jump!” This time it wasn’t Itzie but another point of the 
star. By the time Mrs. Freedman arrived to keep her four- 
thirty appointment with Rabbi Binder, the whole little up- 
side down heaven was shouting and pleading for Ozzie to 
jump, and Rabbi Binder no longer was pleading with him not 
to jump, but was crying into the dome of his hands. 


Understandably Mrs. Freedman couldn’t figure out what 
her son was doing on the roof. So she asked. 

“Ozzie, my Ozzie, what are you doing? My Ozzie, what is 
it?” 
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Ozzie stopped wheeeeeing and slowed his arms down to | 


a cruising flap, the kind birds use in soft winds, but he did 


not answer. He stood against the low, clouded, darkening | 


sky—light was clicking down more swiftly now, as on a 
small gear—flapping softly and gazing down at the small 
bundle of a woman who was his mother. 

“What are you doing, Ozzie?’”’ She turned toward the 
kneeling Rabbi Binder and rushed so close that only a paper- 
thickness of dusk lay between her stomach and his shoulders. 

“What is my baby doing?” 

Rabbi Binder gaped up at her but he too was mute. All that 
moved was the dome of his hands; it shook back and forth 
like a weak pulse. 


“Rabbi, get him down! He’ll kill himself: Get him down, | 


my only baby...” 

“T can’t,” Rabbi Binder said, “I can’t...” and he turned his 
handsome head toward the crowd of boys behind him. 

“Tt’s them. Listen to them.” 

And for the first time Mrs. Freedman saw the crowd of 
boys and she heard what they were yelling. 

“He’s doing it for them. He won’t listen to me. It’s them.” 
Rabbi Binder spoke like one in a trance. 

“For them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why for them?” 

“They want him to...” 

Mrs. Freedman raised her two arms upward as though she 
were conducting the sky. “For them he’s doing it!” And then 
in a gesture older than pyramids, older than prophets and 


floods, her arms came slapping down to her sides. “A martyr ff 


I have. Look!” She tilted her head to the roof. Ozzie was still 
flapping softly. ““My martyr.” 
“Oscar, come down, please,” Rabbi Binder groaned. 


In a startlingly even voice Mrs. Freedman called to the boy 
on the roof. “Ozzie, come down, Ozzie. Don’t be a martyr, | 


my baby.” 


Like a litany, Rabbi Binder repeated her words. “Don’t be i 


a martyr, my baby. Don’t be a martyr.” 
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““Gawhead, Ozz—be a Martin!’ It was Itzie. ““Be a Martin, 


nine | be 2 Martin,” and all the voices joined in singing for Martin- 
~ 8 | dom. “Be a Martin, be a Martin... 


99 


Somehow when you're on a roof the darker it gets the less 


you can hear. All Ozzie knew was that two groups wanted 


two new things: his friends were spirited and musical about 
what they wanted; his mother and the rabbi were even-toned, 
chanting, about what they didn’t want. The rabbi’s voice was 
without tears now and so was his mother’s. 

The big net stared up at Ozzie like a sightless eye. The big, 
clouded sky pushed down. From beneath it looked like a gray 
corrugated board. Suddenly, looking up into that unsympa- 
thetic sky, Ozzie realized all the strangeness of what these 
people, his friends, were asking: they wanted him to jump, 
to kill himself; they were singing about it now—it made 
them that happy. And there was an even greater strangeness: 


| Rabbi Binder was on his knees, trembling. If there was a 


question to be asked now it was not, “Is it me?’’ but rather, 
“Ts it us?”’... is it us?” 

Being on the roof, it turned out, was a serious thing. If he 
jumped would the singing become dancing? Would it? 
What would jumping stop? Yearningly, Ozzie wished he 
could rip open the sky, plunge his hands through, and pull out 
the sun; and on the sun, like a coin, would be stamped 
JUMP or DONT JUMP. 

Ozzie’s knees rocked and sagged a little under him as 
though they were setting him for a dive. His arms tightened, 
stiffened, froze, from shoulders to fingernails. He felt as if 
each part of his body were going to vote as to whether he 
should kill himself or not—and each part as though it were 
independent of him. 

The light took a long, loud, unexpected click down and 
the new darkness quickly, like a gag, hushed the friends 
singing for this and the mother and rabbi chanting for that. 

Ozzie stopped counting votes, and in a curiously high voice, 
like one who wasn’t prepared for speech, he spoke. 

“Mamma?” 

“Yes, Oscar.” 
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“Mamma, get down on your knees, like Rabbi Binder.” 

*““Oscar—”’ 

“Get down on your knees,” he said, “or I'll jump.” 

Ozzie heard a whimper, then a quick rustling, and when 
he looked down where his mother had stood he saw the top 
of a head and beneath that a circle of dress. She was kneeling 
beside Rabbi Binder. 

He spoke again. “Everybody kneel.”” There was the sound 
of everybody kneeling. 

Ozzie looked around. With one hand he pointed toward 
the synagogue entrance. “Make him kneel.” 

There was a noise, not of kneeling, but of body-and-cloth 
stretching. Ozzie could hear Rabbi Binder saying in a gruff 
whisper, “‘...or he'll kill himself,” and when next he looked 
there was Yakov Blotnik off the doorknob and for the first 
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time in his life upon his knees in the Gentile posture of prayer. 

As for the firemen—it is not as difficult as one might ima- 
gine to hold a net taut while you are kneeling. 

Ozzie looked around again; and then, still in the voice high 
as a young girl’s, he called to Rabbi Binder. 

“Rabbi?” 

“Yes, Oscar.” 

“Rabbi Binder, do you believe in God?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you believe God can do Anything?” Ozzie leaned his 
head out into the darkness. “Anything?” 

“Oscar, I think—” 

“Tell me you believe God can do Anything.’ 

There was a second’s hesitation. Then: 

“God can do Anything.” 


? 
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“Tell me you believe God can make a child without inter- | 
course.” | 

“He can.” 

“Tell me!” 

“God,” Rabbi Binder admitted, “can make a child with- 
out intercourse.” 

“Mamma, you tell me.” 

“God can make a child without intercourse,” his mother 
said. 

“Make him tell me.”’ There was no doubt who him was. 

In a few moments Ozzie heard on old comical voice say 
something to the increasing darkness about God. 

Next, Ozzie made everybody say it. And then he made 
them all say they believed in Jesus Christ—first one at a time, | 
then all together. 

When the catechizing was through it was the beginning of | 
evening. From the street it sounded as if someone on the roof 
might have sighed. i 

“Ozzie?” A woman’s voice dared to speak. “You'll come 
down now?” 

There was no answer, but the woman waited, and when a 
voice finally did speak it was thin and crying, and exhausted 
as that of an old man who has just finished pulling the bells. 

“Mamma, don’t you see—you shouldn’t hit me. He 
shouldn’t hit me. You shouldn’t hit me about God, Mamma. 
You should never hit anybody about God—” 

“Ozzie, please come down now.” 

“Promise me, Mamma, promise me you'll never hit any- 
body about God.” 

He had asked only his mother, but for some reason every- 
one kneeling in the street promised he would never hit any- 
body about God. 

Once again there was silence. 

“I can come down now, Mamma,” the boy on the roof 
finally said. He turned his head both ways as though checking 
the traffic lights. “Now I can come down...” 

And he did, right into the center of the yellow net that 
glowed in the evening’s edge like an overgrown halo. 
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rith- 
OLD SOLDIER 
ther A dream of battle on a windy night 
Has wakened him. The shadows move once more 
S. With rumors of alarm. He sees the height 
say And helmet of his terror in the door. 
ade | The guns reverberate; a livid arc 
me, | From sky to sky lightens the windowpanes 
And all his room... The clock ticks in the dark, 
zof | A cool wind stirs the curtains, and it rains. 
‘oof i 
iE He lies remembering: “That’s how it was...” 
me | And smiles, and drifts into a youthful sleep 
: Without a care. His life is all he has, 
na f And that is given to the guards to keep. 
ted 
i ILLUSIONS OF THE MOONLIGHT 
Illusions of the moonlight, pale processions 
| Of spirits wandering among the trees... 
ly- § Cries and accusations and confessions... 
ry- Even in Hell, said my instructor, these 
ly- fF Accuse themselves. Their own hand plies the stroke 
; That draws no blood from their faint substances. 
of 4 They, in the world that is remembered, spoke 
ng § The word “I love,” and broke that word. Although 
q Justice might be persuaded to revoke 
at 


Their punishment, they would not have it so. 
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THE girl in the photograph opposite and whose drawings follow 
is Vali Myers. In Paris, where she lives, she goes under other 
names: bartenders in the little boites where she dances call her 
le chat ; concierges refer to her as Ia béte ; she is also called variously 
l’enfant du feu for her flaming copper-red almost orange hair, and 
la morte vive for her corpse-white face and heavy eye-shadow—a 
cosmetic oddity which started an existentialiste fashion that enjoyed 
a minor vogue a few years ago. She is Australian by birth. Her 
father is a sailor and her mother a violinist in the Sydney Symphony 
Orchestra. Vali came to France just after the war. Still under 
twenty she became at once the symbol and plaything of the restless, 
confused, vice-enthralled, demi-monde that populated certain of 
the cafés and boites of the Left Bank—La Petite Source, Le Mabillon, 
Le Café Metro, La Chope Gauloise, Le Monaco. 

She is the subject of a book entitled Love on the Left Bank (published 
by André Deutsch) which describes the ‘hipster’ group which 
frequented these cafés. The book includes a mawkish and un- 
fortunate text, but amazing photographs—graphic studies of Vali 
and her friends, young faces, always sad, drug-haunted, and topped 
with ferocious crops of hair. The majority of the photographs are 
group portraits crowded with faces, but rarely faces of animation— 
each subject apart from the other so that often the collection seems 
a study of asylum inmates. 

Prominent throughout the book are the photographs of Vali— 
close-ups of her extraordinary face, a phantom-face that befits the 
Paris backgrounds of the night-time empty streets, the crumbling 
and leaning buildings of the Latin Quarter, and the dark and smoke- 
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laden boites where Vali danced in a tight ring of spectators to the 
rhythm of African bush songs. 

Her dancing is remarkable—a sinuous shuffling, bent-kneed, her 
shoulders and hands moving at trembling speed to the drumbeats. 
She wears blue jeans, a man’s shirt pulled in at the waist by a wide 
black belt, and worn red ballet slippers that she often kicks off to 
dance in flat-splayed barefeet. Her audience, almost always men, 
stare at her rather than watch, and it is curious that their feet 
never tap to the splurge of African music, nor do hands or fingers 
tap out the time—an absorption on the part of her spectators that 
is solely visual. A friend explains it as follows: ‘‘I watched her 
dance and I never heard the music. I said to her ‘Man, how can 
you dance like that? You must be a missing link.’ And that was it. 
LikeI guess Kiki of Montparnasse was for those people in the twenties, 
Vali was the same for us. You saw in her the personalization of 
something torn and loose and deep-down primitive in all of us— 
and, Man, you could see it moving right around in front of you 
in ballet slippers and a man’s shirt.”’ 

Vali never danced in a professional stage show. She preferred 
the tiny square-footage cleared for her in little clubs such as 
l’Escale on the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, or the Rose Rouge; on 
Saturday she would invariably turn up at the vast ballroom of the 
Bal Négre on the Rue Blomet—there to dance hour after hour 
with the Senegalese, dancers from the Cameroons, from Martin- 
ique, taking them on one after the other and leaving them 
staggered with exhaustion. 

Occasionally, someone impressionable and rich enough would 
slip her a few hundred francs. But Vali, in her early days in Paris, 
lived on practically nothing. Her few belongings were scattered 
throughout the Quarter in cafés, chambres de bonnes, in studios 
where she would sometimes sit for an artist. She carried her prize 
possessions with her in a wire carrying-case shaped like a bird-cage. 
In it she had a bandana, her eye make-up and face powder, a volume 
of poetry by Thomas Chatterton, her art materials, and a curious 
piece of fur shaped like a miniature fox with two bead eyes 
embedded at one end: a keepsake she refers to as ‘the feeley’ and 
which she: talks to from time to time, and often dusts, heavily, 
with face powder. 

Cosmetics constitute an important part of Vali’s life. It takes 
her over an hour to make herself up in the morning. First she 
slaps her face, lips included, pure-white with face powder; then 
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with infinite care she paints an inch-wide circle of black eye- 
shadow around her eyes. The preparation she uses is called kohl—a 
combination of oil and a black dust from India. The result is not 
only for show; Vali likes to point out the utilitarian value of her 
make-up. “In the East, you know,”’ she says, “‘they use this eye 
stuff to keep out evil. The flies won’t cross the black. It might 
look strange to people, but the Gods in Tibet are ugly too and 
they keep away the bad things.”’ 

After Vali has put on her face she runs her hands through a 
twisted and unruly growth of orange hair that reaches her waist 
and she is ready for the day. 

The aspect she presents to the outside world is naturally a most 
striking one; Vali can recall a number of instances when people 
have suddenly come upon her around a corner and have screamed. 
Most women are appalled by her. The writer Gabriel Pommerand 
points out in an essay on Vali that ‘‘women can only regard her 
aspect with contempt since she disobeys every last law of conven- 
tional beauty.’? Some women, though, particularly from the 
world of fashion, are charmed by her manner and personality. 
They give her bolts of material out of which she makes floor-length 
house-robes. The reaction of men is completely human. They enjoy 
watching her dance; many have fallen in love with her; many are 
amused by her company in the sense that one might enjoy being 


- accompanied, as Pommerand writes, by ‘‘a cheetah on a leash.”’ 


Communicating with Vali is not easy. Vali’s discernment of the 
world around her is on the simplest plane of sensory perception. 
Asked where she comes from in Australia she will not reply with 
the name of a town, or geographical location, or distances in 
miles, but will say, ‘Behind me is the lagoon... you can smell 
it... and beyond it the sea which you can’t see but you can hear it 
no matter where you go in the bush... the bush is crazy... a tree 
here and a tree there... in each tree a kookaburra, a bird what 
laughs like a crazy jackass... and he goes into the grass... flies up 
again and takes the snake and whacks the head against a branch... 
whck... whck... whck’’—this in the cockney-like Australian accent, 
the voice thin and slow, interspersed with the ‘hipster’ language 
she has picked up in the Paris cafes. 

Vali has almost no general knowledge. Her interests are particu- 
lar and esoteric. She knows the works of Edward Fitzgerald, Edith 
Sitwell, reads Emily Bronte every day, and is copying out the works 
of Yeats and one day will have his collected works in her childish 
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round hand. She is devoted to the Irish poets—impressed by them, 
among other reasons, because she mistakenly believes them all to [/ 
have died at a very early age. Almost any artist who has died young | 


interests Vali. The great literary figure in her life, for example, | 


is the eighteenth-century English poet Thomas Chatterton. On : 
her bedside table she keeps a postcard reproduction of the poet’s i 


death painted by Henry Wallis—the original hangs in the Pre- 


Raphaelite section of London’s Tate Gallery—showing the poet, | 
his hair as red as Vali’s and almost as abundant, collapsed across | 
a bed from a fatal dose of arsenic taken just before his eighteenth | 


birthday. 


Chatterton is not a well-known poet; but his failure, his pre- | 
cocity, his misery, the romantic turn to his verse, his suicide—all | 
of it has had a combustive effect on Vali. She herself had plans to | 


do away with herself on her twenty-third birthday. Her closest 


friends were invited to watch, to sit at the foot of her bed while | 


she lay on it with her ‘feeley’ tucked in beside her, and, unaware 
of the legal consequences that would befall her audience as 
accessories before and to the fact, she was to swallow arsenic while 
they watched. 


Two years ago Vali renounced some of her strange urges, | 


married a young Austrian architect, and gave up her café-wanderings 
for a tiny room ina hotel on the rue des Canettes near St. Germain- 
des-Prés—a hotel run by a woman called Celeste who is said to have 
been Proust’s housekeeper. Celeste, bizarre enough herself, is one 


of the few women who appreciate Vali. ‘‘Ah!’’ she says, ‘“Youare | 


going up to see the str>»ge one, my favorite jewel.”’ 


With marriage Vali’s life has changed. Though she continues to f 


paint up her face and still dances—to the music of a single cracked 
record played on an ancient wind-up victrola—she rarely leaves 


her room for her old haunts. She refers to her past as ‘that old time F 
of the cafés,’ ‘that weird time,’ and speaks of having escaped what F 


was a ‘little like a battlefield.’ She is happy in marriage and with 


the boxed-in security of a little room which is lighted dully by fF 
electricity and smells strongly of Egyptian incense. She has cut 


herself off from the outside world. The single window facing on 


the street is shielded by heavy curtains which have scarcely been F 
opened since Vali and her husband moved in. Vali has seen little F 


sunlight in two years. She hates the sunlight and in her early days 
in Paris when circumstances drove her on occasion into the 


daytime streets she hugged the buildings, keeping to the shadows, 
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and across open streets she would run—her arm thrown up to 
shield her face from the sun. The night-time, and the moon, she 
loves, and never leaves the hotel until long after dusk—usually 
at midnight, to forage with her husband in the streets and gutters 


poet’s ‘for tinsel paper on bon-bon and cigarette packages. The two use 


the tinsel paper to make tiny and wispish mobiles which are so 
delicate that suspended from the ceiling in that airless room they 


- can shudder and revolve in the force of a laugh. 
across | 


Tinsel paper has also been used in the careful construction of 
minuscule replicas of human figures which stand on the bedside 


_ table. They are of Vali herself, her husband, the ‘feeley’, and a 


few of their belongings—a bed, Vali’s red ballet shoes. When 


_ the two go on a trip, this family is packed carefully in a little box 


and goes along with them. In the manner of the pagan image- 


worshippers Vali takes almost a manic care of these tiny figures— 


their welfare closely and mystically indentified with her own. 
Almost all the artifacts in the room have an equivalently mystical 
identification. And the same can be said of Vali’s drawings. She 
speaks of them as manifestations of an urge for peace and security. 
She draws mainly self-portraits—Beardsley-like reflections of her- 
self, usually lying in a death-stiff attitude on a bed; she is asleep 
(or dead), composed, guarded by owls and five-petaled flowers 


| which are among the devices she considers good luck. Five is her 


‘protective number’ ; she insisted on room 15 in the hotel (room 
5 was permanently occupied by another resident), and has tattooed 
on her foot a flower with five petals which she did herself with 
a needle and colored inks. ‘‘I need my owls and my flowers,”’ 


_ she says, “‘to keep away the bad things. I am very naughty.”’ 


The drawings sometimes take Vali as many as two years to 
complete. In her early days she worked on them at the café tables, 


| eyes smarting in the smoke as she touched an English-made fine- 


nibbed pen across the paper “‘like a fly’’—each touch made with 
the care of a Persian miniature painter with his brush of a cat 
tail hair. 

Once completed, Vali refuses to sell her drawings. It is not a 
matter of the time she has expended on them, but simply that her 
identification with each is such that a sale would destroy a prop 
she needs to support her bizarre existence. The drawings are, in 
effect, preservatives of life according to the extraordinary and 
lonely canon which she has created for herself. 


—G.A.P. 
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LORD CHANDOS 
TO HIS WIFE 


( The speaker, taken from Hofmannsthal’s story, is a young Re- 
naissance nobleman, to whom all forms in which experience is nor- 
mally ordered have become absurd. He is speaking to his wife, as 
they both face outward through a window looking onto a garden. ) 


Murdered me; why I have no thoughts at all. 

Run your hands along my temples where something 
Beats like a sea with no land, or a cry 

Timbreless, unhouselled of any throat. 

For dry, dry that full April tongue will call 

And only the treacherous, magian spring 

Striding through the ferns with potent thigh 

Will hear, subtle with ear of ram and stoat. 

What did you expect to find in this head? 

Some center, some knowledgable grace, 

The hierachy of custom’s sweetness? 

These are sick and, murdering, have murdered me. 
When you turn, sun-veiled, sun-given, to my face, 
I know nothing of you except that nothingness 

I dote on. From our chaining flesh we are free, 


With all names put by, all duties dead. 


You misunderstand. We are not free for love, 
But for being, as when, in year’s last spring, 
The well suddenly lipped its emptiness 

And the beetle at its rim called me there. 
Within the miracle of the changing air, 

That gossamer, black body grew a thing 
Palpable, lurched upon the world’s fullness 
To come upon my speech like dust, to move 
In me the dominion of his dying. 

Then all thresholds seemed to take April 
Within the tidy dungeons of my brain. 
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And lust, grown cold in familiar flame, 
Returned in the loose unfolding of the rain, 

Not for possession by the brutal will 

And not for use—only as the incautious sighing 
Of the grasses that would green my human name. 


Often, I had thought of waking thus: with birds 
Somewhere in a stumbling aviary, 

My head new, my tongue fresh beyond flaw. 

I would sob my bird-grief and shake my beak 
And one, touching my temples, would hear words 
Not better made by the rook and jackdaw. 

And this had come. (Stay with me... I speak 

Only of that dream in which we always die.) 
Consider the great world on such a day: 

The furred horizon and the antlered west 

Worked in me their poise, and the wind’s plumage spoke 
A light more tenuous than departure. 

Starting from that dream, on a seamless quest, 

I sought your certitudes. But the day 

Betrayed me, and love’s sweet alembic broke 

In the season’s fist and bled with its scar. 


So I left the bright syntax of my youth. 

When that was done, what could I seek but thing 
Of roundness, of tensions, of currents claimed 

By this new earth, adamantine and unseen? 

This was the logic that the bone retained, 

And more: the high, deep-patterned grass, the sheen 
On the blackest roach, the light on the wings 

Of hawks as they moved, whose silver flared its truth 
Above the groan of summer: then globes grown too large, 
Corollas unfolding and within, the lip 
Torn by the kiss of the sun leaning 

To the geometric shudder of the buds! 

Between the pollen and the pall of time, what targe 
Of speech could fight those warming floods? 

I saw the full rose break flame at its tip 

Through all the months of the earth’s hot dreaming. 














Then autumn leapt, the dancer whose red art 
Attempted every posture, every ruin 

Without discord. In motley air the sound 

Of her passing shook leaves upon my eyes 

And held from profanation the ground 

Of this seeing. Where, if not in the heart, 

Did the chestnuts thud their grief and bark stiffen 
Against October’s amniotic cries 

When we came into our classic dying? 

Walking in snow, I saw the intricacy 

Of loss, the Daedalean labors kept 
By winter’s craftsmen. Silent, unattended, 

My mind grew shapeless as the field lying 
Below our sills: gusty, pure, from which a sigh 
Blew off, as though the handless Parcae wept 
To see their fabric mended... 





What restless, plenary sea then sought me? 
Windows pitched; I heard terraces buckle 

In the assaults, the great chordal fires 

Of March winds. And, in my pedant’s room, 

Crevices like dreams opened craftily, 

Pages turned to grass and the sharp tickle 

Of new death rose upon my palm’s desire. 

I heard in churchyards dusted by the moon 

The dicing laugh of dead philosophers, 

While below the pastoral, foolish lawns, 

The seeds of this labyrinth tried to sing. 

Laughing, I made apothegems of dirt 
And with a dying rhetorician’s lures 

Held only a captive worm... The long hurt 

Of the year’s body then turned beyond all horns. 


I stood on summit earth in man’s first spring. 





These words fall like fading motes upon your flesh 
And are changed before I speak again. Driven 
To words, driven beyond them, I cannot yield 

What you would wrest from me and bearing, bear. 
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Leaning, I cup your breast and the mesh 
Of your hair undone is the cleft of air 
Through which I fall. O thief, O trampled field, 
Making and remaking what was given 

Only once, where are the selving shadows 

We once cherished, each to each other and alone? 
If we love, let it be as wraiths that move 

Silently along that crystalline wall 

Where twilight takes the sill and turns the bone 
To coral like our west. What god knows 

Our inner names? What gestures may yet prove 
We are more than parchments claim or call?... 


At year’s end, this loosening and this sleep. 
Language is the ultimate adultery, 

Farthest from the flawed antennae dancing 

In the hurricane of sense. You see this cup? 

It is a perilous transparency, 

Nothing I have known, brilliancy dancing 

The end, the loosening, the sleep 

That are burning my tinder language up. 

Hard flesh fruit and the bark of waking trees 
Anneal me... there can be no more names. 

A garden grows in me, its brimming well 
Ringing in my brain, ringing me its lip and home. 
Let me stand, The sun busies in my skull 
Stitching its truth within the April flames, 

And, taut from Primavera’s palms, the lucid bees 
Affirm I am Her fragment and Her foam. 


—D. J. HUGHES 
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| THE ART OF FICTION XXI 
4 ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
HEMINGWAY 
ley You go to the races? 
i) INTERVIEWER 
Ret Yes, occasionally. 
HEMINGWAY 
wd Then you read the Racing Form... there you have the true 


Art of Fiction. 
—Conversation in a Madrid cafe, May, 1954 


Ernest Hemingway writes in the bedroom of his home in 
the Havana suburb of San Francisco de Paula. He has a 
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special workroom prepared for him in a square tower at the 
south-west corner of the house, but prefers to work in his 
bedroom, climbing to the tower-room only when “char- 
acters” drive him up there. 

The bedroom is on the ground floor and connects with 
the main room of the house. The door between the two is 
kept ajar by a heavy volume listing and describing “The 
World’s Aircraft Engines”. The bedroom is large, sunny, the 
windows facing east and south letting in the day’s light on 
white walls and a yellow-tinged tile floor. 

The room is divided into two alcoves by a pair of chest- 
high bookcases that stand out into the room at right angles 
from opposite walls. A large and low double-bed dominates 
one section, over-sized slippers and loafers neatly arranged at 
the foot, the two bedside tables at the head piled seven-high 
with books. In the other alcove stands a massive flat-top desk 
with two chairs at either side, its surface an ordered clutter 
of papers and mementos. Beyond it, at the far end of the 
room, is an armoire with a leopard skin draped across the top. 
The other walls are lined with white-painted bookcases from 
which books overflow to the floor, and are piled on top 
amongst old newspapers, bullfight journals, and stacks of 
letters bound together by rubber bands. 

It is on the top of one of these cluttered bookcases—the one 
against the wall by the east window and three feet or so from 
his bed—that Hemingway has his “work-desk”—a square 
foot of cramped area hemmed in by books on one side and 
on the other by a newspaper-covered heap of papers, manu- 
scripts, and pamphlets. There is just enough space left on top 
of the bookcase for a typewriter, surmounted by a wooden 
reading-board, five or six pencils, and a chunk of copper ore 
to weight down papers when the wind blows in from the 
east window. 

A working habit he has had from the beginning, Heming- 
way stands when he writes. He stands in a pair of his over- 
sized loafers on the worn skin of a Lesser Kudu—the type- 
writer and the reading-board chest-high opposite him. 

When Hemingway starts on a project he always begins 
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with a pencil, using the reading-board to write on onion- 
skin typewriter paper. He keeps a sheaf of the blank paper on 
a clipboard to the left of the typewriter, extracting the paper 
a sheet at a time from under a metal clip which reads “These 
Must Be Paid”. He places the paper slantwise on the reading- 
board, leans against the board with his left arm, steadying the 
paper with his hand, and fills the paper with handwriting 
which in the years has become larger, more boyish, with a 
paucity of punctuation, very few capitals, and often the pe- 
riod marked with an x. The page completed, he clips it face- 
down on another clipboard which he places off to the right 
of the typewriter. 

Hemingway shifts to the typewriter, lifting off the reading- 
board, only when the writing is going fast and well, or when 
the writing is, for him at least, simple: dialogue, for instance. 

He keeps track of his daily progress—‘‘so as not to kid 
myself”—on a large chart made out of the side of a card- 
board packing case and set up against the wall under the nose 
ofa mounted gazelle head. The numbers on the chart showing 
the daily output of words differ from 450, 575, 462, 1250, to 
512, the higher figures on days Hemingway puts in extra 
work so he won't feel guilty spending the following day 
fishing on the Gulf Stream. 

A man of habit, Hemingway does not use the perfectly 
suitable desk in the other alcove. Though it allows more 
space for writing, it too has its miscellany: stacks of letters, 
a stuffed toy lion of the type sold in Broadway nighteries, 
a small burlap bag full of carnivore teeth, shotgun shells, a 
shoe-horn, wood carvings of lion, rhino, two zebras, and a 
wart-hog—these last set in a neat row across the surface of the 
desk—and, of course, books. You remember books of the 
room, piled on the desk, bedside tables, jamming the shelves in 
indiscriminate order—novels, histories, collections of poetry, 
drama, essays. A look at their titles shows their variety. On 
the shelf opposite Hemingway’s knees as he stands up to his 
“work-desk” are Virginia Woolf’s The Common Reader, Ben 
Ames Williams’ House Divided, The Partisan Reader, Charles 
A. Beard’s The Republic, Tarle’s Napoleon’s Invasion of 
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Russia, How Young You Look by one Peggy Wood, Alden 
Brook’s Shakespeare and the Dyer’s Hand, Baldwin's African 
Hunting, T. S. Eliot’s Collected Poems, and two books on 
General Custer’s fall at the battle of the Little Big Horn. 

The room, however, for all the disorder sensed at first 
sight, indicates on inspection an owner who is basically neat 
but cannot bear to throw anything away—especially if 
sentimental value is attached. One bookcase top has an odd 
assortment of mementos: a giraffe made of wood beads, a 
little cast-iron turtle, tiny models of a locomotive, two jeeps 
and a Venetian gondola, a toy bear with a key in its back, a 
monkey carrying a pair of cymbals, a miniature guitar, and a 
little tin model of a U.S. Navy biplane (one wheel missing) 
resting awry on a circular straw placemat—the quality of the 
collection that of the odds-and-ends which turn up in a shoe- 
box at the back of a small boy’s closet. It is evident, though, 
that these tokens have their value, just as three buffalo horns 
Hemingway keeps in his bedroom have a value dependent 
not on size but because during the acquiring of them things 
went badly in the bush which ultimately turned out well. “It 
cheers me up to look at them,” Hemingway says. 

Hemingway may admit superstitions of this sort, but he 
prefers not to talk about them, feeling that whatever value 
they may have can be talked away. He has much the same 
attitude about writing. Many times during the making of this 
interview he stressed that the craft of writing should not be 
tampered with by an excess of scrutiny—‘‘that though there 
is one part of writing that is solid and you do it no harm by 
talking about it, the other is fragile, and if you talk about it, 
the structure cracks and you have nothing.” 

As a result, though a wonderful raconteur, a man of rich 
humor, and possessed of an amazing fund of knowledge on 
subjects which interest him, Hemingway finds it difficult to 
talk about writing—not because he has few ideas on the sub- 
ject, but rather that he feels so strongly that such ideas should 
remain unexpressed, that to be asked questions on them 
“spooks” him (to use one of his favorite expressions) to the 
point where he is almost inarticulate. Many of the replies in 
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this interview he preferred to work out on his reading-board. 
The occasional waspish tone of the answers is also part of this 
strong feeling that writing is a private, lonely occupation 
with no need for witnesses until the final work is done. 

This dedication to his art may suggest a personality at odds 
with the rambunctious, carefree, world-wheeling Heming- 
way-at-play of popular conception. The point is, though, 
that Hemingway, while obviously enjoying life, brings an 
equivalent dedication to everything he does—an outlook 
that is essentially serious, with a horvor of the inaccurate, the 
fraudulent, the deceptive, the half-baked. 

Nowhere is the dedication he gives his art more evident than 
in the yellowtiled bedroom—where early in the morning 
Hemingway gets up to stand in absolute concentration in 
front of his reading-board, moving only to shift weight from 
one foot to another, perspiring heavily when the work is going 
well, excited as a boy, fretful, miserable when the artistic 
touch momentarily vanishes—slave ofa self-imposed discipline 
which lasts until about noon when he takes a knotted walking 
stick and leaves the house for the swimming pool where he 


takes his daily half-mile swim. 


* * 
* 


INTERVIEWER 
Are these hours during the actual process of writing pleas- 
urable? 


HEMINGWAY 
Very. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you say something of this process? When do you 
work? Do you keep to a strict schedule? 


HEMINGWAY 
When I am working on a book or a story I write every 
morning as soon after first light as possible. There is no one 
to disturb you and it is cool or cold and you come to your 
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work and warm as you write. You read what you have writ- 
ten and, as you always stop when you know what is going to 
happen next, you go on from there. You write until youcome 
to a place where you still have your juice and know what will 
happen next and you stop and try to live through until the 
next day when you hit it again. You have started at six in the 
morning, say, and may go on until noon or be through before 
that. When you stop you are as empty, and at the same time 
never empty but filling, as when you have made love to 
someone you love. Nothing can hurt you, nothing can hap- 
pen, nothing means anything until the next day when you 
do it again. It is the wait until the next day that is hard to get 
through. 
INTERVIEWER 

Can you dismiss from your mind whatever project you're 

on when you're away from the typewriter? 


HEMINGWAY 
Of course. But it takes discipline to do it and this discipline 
is acquired. It has to be. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you do any re-writing as you read up to the place you 
left off the day before? Or does that come later, when the 
whole is finished? 


HEMINGWAY 
I always re-write each day up to the point where I stopped. 
When it is all finished, naturally you go over it. You get 
another chance to correct and re-write when someone else 
types it, and you see it clean in type. The last chance is in the 
proofs. You're grateful for these different chances. 


INTERVIEWER 
How much re-writing do you do? 


HEMINGWAY 
It depends. I re-wrote the ending to Farewell to Arms, the 
last page of it, thirty-nine times before I was satisfied. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Was there some technical problem there? What was it that 
had stumped you? 


HEMINGWAY 
Getting the words right. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is it the re-reading that gets the “juice” up? 


HEMINGWAY 
Re-reading places you at the point where it has to go on, 
knowing it is as good as you can get it up to there. There is 
always juice somewhere. 


INTERVIEWER 
But are there times when the inspiration isn’t there at all? 


HEMINGWAY 
Naturally. But if you stopped when you knew what would 
happen next, you can go on. As long as you can start, you are 
all right. The juice will come. 


INTERVIEWER 
Thornton Wilder speaks of mnemonic devices that get the 
writer going on his day’s work. He says you once told him 
you sharpened twenty pencils. 


HEMINGWAY 
I don’t think I ever owned twenty pencils at one time. 
Wearing down seven No. 2 pencils is a good day’s work. 


INTERVIEWER 
Where aresome of the places you have found most advan- 
tageous to work? The Ambos Mundos hotel must have been 
one, judging from the number of books you did there. Or do 
surroundings have little effect on the work? 
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HEMINGWAY 
The Ambos Mundos in Havana was a very good place to 
work in. This Finca is a splendid place, or was. But I have 
worked well everywhere. I mean I have been able to work as 
well as I can under varied circumstances. The telephone and 
visitors are the work destroyers. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is emotional stability necessary to write well. You told me 
once that you could only write well when you were in love. 
Could you expound on that a bit more? 


HEMINGWAY 
Whata question. But full marks for trying. You can write 
any time people will leave you alone and not interrupt you. 
Or rather you can if you will be ruthless enough about it. 
But the best writing is certainly when you are in love. If it is 
all the same to you I would rather not expound on that. 


INTERVIEWER 
How about financial security? Can that be a detriment to 
good writing? 


HEMINGWAY 

If it came early enough and you loved life as much as you 
loved your work it would take much character to resist the 
temptations. Once writing has become your major vice and 
greatest pleasure only death can stop it. Financial security thenis 
a great help as it keeps you from worrying. Worry destroys 
the ability to write. Ill health is bad in the ratio that it pro- 
duces worry which attacks your subconscious and destroys 
your reserves. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you recall an exact moment when you decided to 
become a writer? 


HEMINGWAY 
No, I always wanted to be a writer. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Philip Young in his book on you suggests that the traumatic 
shock of your severe 1918 mortar wound had a great influ- 
ence on you as a writer. I remember in Madrid you talked 
briefly about his thesis, finding little in it, and going on to 
say that you thought the artist’s equipment was not an ac- 
quired characteristic, but inherited, in the Mendelian sense. 


HEMINGWAY 

Evidently in Madrid that year my mind could not be called 
very sound. The only thing to recommend it would be that I 
spoke only briefly about Mr. Young’s book and his trauma 
theory of literature. Perhaps the two concussions and a skull 
fracture of that year had made me irresponsible in my state- 
ments. I do remember telling you that I believed imagination 
could be the result of inherited racial experience. It sounds all 
right in good jolly post-concussion talk, but I think that is 
more or less where it belongs. So until the next liberation 
trauma, let’s leave it there. Do you agree? But thanks for 
leaving out the names of any relatives I might have implicated. 
The fun of talk is to explore, but much of it and all that is 
irresponsible should not be written. Once written you have \ 
to stand by it. You may have said it to see whether you be- 
lieved it or not. On the question you raised, the effects of 
wounds vary greatly. Simple wounds which do not break 
bone are of little account. They sometimes give confidence. 
Wounds which do extensive bone and nerve damage are not 
good for writers, nor anybody else. 


INTERVIEWER 
What would you consider the best intellectual training for 
the would-be writer? 


HEMINGWAY 

Let’s say that he should go out and hang himself because he 
finds that writing well is impossibly difficult. Then he should 
be cut down without mercy and forced by his own self to 
write as well as he can for the rest of his life. At least he will 
have the story of the hanging to commence with. 
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INTERVIEWER 
How about people who've gone into the academic career? 
Do you think the large numbers of writers who hold teaching 
positions have compromised their literary careers? 


HEMINGWAY 

It depends on-what you call compromise. Is the usage that 
of a woman who has been compromised? Or is it the com- 
promise of the statesman? Or the compromise made with 
your grocer or your tailor that you will pay a little more but 
will pay it later? A writer who can both write and teach 
should be able to do both. Many competent writers have 
proved it could be done. I could not do it, I know, and | 
admire those who have been able to. I would think though 
that the academic life could put a period to outside experience 
which might possibly limit growth of knowledge of the 
world. Knowledge, however, demands more responsibility 
of a writer and makes writing more difficult. Trying to write 
something of permanent value is a full-time job even though 
only a few hours a day are spent on the actual writing. A 
writer can be compared to a well. There are as many kinds of 
wells as there are writers. The important thing is to have 
good water in the well and it is better to take a regular amount 
out than to pump the well dry and wait for it to re-fill. I see 
I am getting away from the question, but the question was 
not very interesting. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would yousuggestnewspaper work for the young writer! 


How helpful was the training you had with the Kansas City f 


Star? 


HEMINGWAY 
On the Star you were forced to learn to write a simple, 
declarative sentence. This is useful to anyone. Newspaper 
work will not harm a young writer and could help him if he 
gets out of it in time. This is one of the dustiest cliches there 
is and I apologize for it. But when you ask someone old tired 
questions you are apt to receive old tired answers. 
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INTERVIEWER 
You once wrote in the Transatlantic Review that the only 
reason for writing journalism was to be well-paid. You said: 
“And when you destroy the valuable things you have by 
writing about them, you want to get big money for it.” Do 
you think of writing as a type of self-destruction? 


HEMINGWAY 
I do not remember ever writing that. But it sounds silly and 
violent enough for me to have said it to avoid having to bite 
on the nail and make a sensible statement. I certainly do not 
think of writing as a type of self-destruction though jour- 
nalism, after a point has been reached, can be a daily self- 
destruction for a serious creative writer. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think the intellectual stimulus of the company of 
other writers is of any value to an author? 


HEMINGWAY 
Certainly. 


INTERVIEWER 
In the Paris of the twenties did you have any sense of 
“sroup feeling” with other writers and artists? 


HEMINGWAY 
No. There was no group feeling. We had respect for each 
other. I respected a lot of painters, some of my own age, 
others older—Gris, Picasso, Braque, Monet, who was still 
alive then—and a few writers: Joyce, Ezra, the good of Stein... 


INTERVIEWER 
When youare writing, do you ever find yourself influenced 
by what you’re reading at the time? 


HEMINGWAY 
Not since Joyce was writing Ulysses. His was not a direct 





influence. But in those days when words we knew were 
barred to us, and we had to fight for a single word, the influ- 
ence of his work was what changed everything, and made it : 4 


possible for us to break away from the restrictions. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you learn anything about writing from the writers? 
You were telling me yesterday that Joyce, for example, 
couldn’t bear to talk about writing. 


HEMINGWAY 
In company with people of your own trade you ordinarily | 
speak of other writers’ books. The better the writers the less | 





( 


| 
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they will speak about what they have written themselves, | 


Joyce was a very great writer and he would only explain what | 


he was doing to jerks. Other writers that he respected were 
supposed to be able to know what he was doing by reading it. 


INTERVIEWER 
You seem to have avoided the company of writers in late 
years. Why? 


HEMINGWAY 

That is more complicated. The further you go in writing 
the more alone you are. Most of your best and oldest friends 
die. Others move away. You do not see them except rarely, 
but you write and have much the same contact with them as 
though you were together at the cafe in the old days. You 
exchange comic, sometimes cheerfully obscene and irrespon- 
sible letters, and it is almost as good as talking. But you are 
more alone because that is how you must work and the time 
to work is shorter all the time and if you waste it you feel you 
have committed a sin for which there is no forgiveness. 


INTERVIEWER 

What about the influence of some of these people—your 
contemporaries—on your work?. What was Gertrude Stein's 
contribution, if any? Or Ezra Pound’s? Or Max Perkins’? 
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2 HEMINGWAY 
nfly.|,  1'm sorry but Iam no good at these post-mortems. There 
; are coroners literary and non-literary provided to deal with 
_ such matters. Miss Stein wrote at some length and with con- 
| siderable inaccuracy about her influence on my work. It was 
_ necessary for her to do this after she had learned to write 
ters? | dialogue from a book called The Sun Also Rises. I was very 
[ fond of her and thought it was splendid she had learned to 
"write conversation. It was no new thing to me to learn from 
everyone I could, living or dead, and I had no idea it would 
} affect Gertrude so violently. She already wrote very well in 
other ways. Ezra was extremely intelligent on the subjects he 


ps ' really knew. Doesn’t this sort of talk bore you? This backyard 
Ives, |__ literary gossip while washing out the dirty clothes of thirty- 
that | five years ago is disgusting to me. It would be different if one 
vere had tried to tell the whole truth. That would havesome value. 
git, Here it is simpler and better to thank Gertrude for every- 


} thing I learned from her about the abstract relationship of 
words, say how fond I was of her, re-affirm my loyalty to 
Ezra as a great poet and a loyal friend, and say that I cared so 
much for Max Perkins that I have never been able to accept 
that he is dead. He never asked me to change anything I 
wrote except to remove certain words which were not then 
publishable. Blanks were left, and anyone who knew the 
ae words would know what they were. For me he was not an 
editor. He was a wise friend and a wonderful companion. I 


late 





ly, 
a liked the way he wore his hat and the strange way his lips 
as moved. 
m- 
are f INTERVIEWER 
a Who would you say are your literary forebears—those you 
wm have learned the most from? 
HEMINGWAY 
3 


Mark Twain, Flaubert, Stendhal, Bach, Turgeniev, Tolstoi, 


ur Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Andrew Marvel, John Donne, Mau- 


i, passant, the good Kipling, Thoreau, Captain Marryat, 


Shakespeare, Mozart, Quevedo, Dante, Virgil, Tintoretto, 
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Hieronymus Bosch, Breughel, Patinier, Goya, Giotto, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, San Juan de la Cruz, Gongora—it would 
take a day to remember everyone. Then it would sound as 


though I were claiming an erudition I did not possess instead | 


of trying to remember all the people who have been an influ. | 


ence on my life and work. This isn’t an old dull question. It is 
a very good but a solemn question and requires an examina- 
tion of conscience. I put in painters, or started to, because I 
learn as much from painters about how to write as from writ- 
ers. You ask how this is done? It would take another day of 
explaining. I should think what one learns from composers 
and from the study of harmony and counterpoint would be 
obvious. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you ever play a musical instrument? 


HEMINGWAY 


I used to play cello. My mother kept me out of school a 
whole year to study music and counterpoint. She thought I 
had ability, but I was absolutely without talent. We played 
chamber music—someone came in to play the violin; my 
sister played the viola, and mother the piano. That cello— 
I played it worse than anyone on earth. Of course, that year I 
was out doing other things too. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do youre-read the authors of your list. Twain, for instance? 


HEMINGWAY 


You have to wait two or three years with Twain. You 
remember too well. I read some Shakespeare every year, 
Lear always. Cheers you up if you read that. 


INTERVIEWER 
Reading, then, is a constant occupation and pleasure. 
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HEMINGWAY 
I’m always reading books—as many as there are. I ration 
myself on them so that I’ll always be in supply. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you ever read manuscripts? 


HEMINGWAY 

You can get into trouble doing that unless you know the 
author personally. Some years ago I was sued for plagiarism 
by a man who claimed that I'd lifted For Whom the Bell Tolls 
from an unpublished screen scenario he’d written. He'd read 
this scenario at some Hollywood party. I was there, he said, 
at least there was a fellow called “Ernie” there listening to 
the reading, and that was enough for him to:sue for a million 
dollars. At the same time he sued the producers of the motion- 
pictures North-West Mounted Police and the Cisco Kid, claiming 
that these, as well, had been stolen from that same unpublished 
scenario. We went to court and, of course, won the case. The 
man turned out to be insolvent. 


INTERVIEWER 
Well, could we go back to that list and take one of the 
painters—Hieronymus Bosch, for instance? The nightmare 
symbolic quality of his work seems so far removed from 
your own. 
HEMINGWAY 
I have the nightmares and know about the ones other 
people have. But you do not have to write them down. Any- 
thing you can omit that you know you still have in the 
writing and its quality will show. When a writer omits things 
he does not know, they show like holes in his writing. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does that mean that a close knowledge of the works of the 
people on your list helps fill the “well” you were speaking of 
a while back. Or were they consciously a help in developing 
the techniques of writing? 
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HEMINGWAY 


They were a part of learning to see, to hear, to think, to feel | 


and not feel, and to write. The well is where your “juice” is, 


Nobody knows what it is made of, least of all yourself. What | 
you know is if you have it, or you have to wait for it to come 


back. 
INTERVIEWER 
Would you admit to there being symbolism in your novels? 


HEMINGWAY 
I suppose there are symbols since critics keep finding them. 


If you do not mind I dislike talking about them and being } 


questioned about them. It is hard enough to write books and 
stories without being asked to explain them as well. Also it 
deprives the explainers of work. If five or six or more good 
explainers can keep going why should I interfere with them? 
Read anything I write for the pleasure of reading it. Whatever 
else you find will be the measure of what you brought to the 
reading. 


INTERVIEWER 

Continuing with just one question on this line: One of the 
advisory staff editors wonders about a parallel he feels he’s 
found in The Sun Also Rises between the dramatis personae 
of the bull ring and the characters of the novel itself. He points 
out that the first sentence of the book tells us Robert Cohn 
is a boxer; later, during the desencajonada, the bull is de- 
scribed as using his horns like a boxer, hooking and jabbing. 
And just as the bull is attracted and pacified by the presence ofa 
steer, Robert Cohn defers to Jake who is emasculated pre- 
cisely as is a steer. He sees Mike as the picador, baiting Cohn 
repeatedly. The editor’s thesis goes on, but he wondered if it 
was your conscious intention to inform the novel with the 


tragic structure of the bullfight ritual. 


HEMINGWAY 
It sounds as though the advisory staff editor was a little bit 
screwy. Who ever said Jake was “emasculated precisely as isa 
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steer?” Actually he had been wounded in quite a different way 
and his testicles were intact and not damaged. Thus he was 
capable of all normal feelings as a man but incapable of con- 
summating them. The important distinction is that his wound 
was physical and not psychological and that he was not 
emasculated. 


INTERVIEWER 
These questions which inquire into craftsmanship really 
are an annoyanice. 


HEMINGWAY 

A sensible question is neither a delight nor an annoyance. I 
still believe though that it is very bad for a writer to talk about 
how he writes. He writes to be read by the eye and no expla- 
nations nor dissertations should be necessary. You can be sure 
that there is much more there than will be read at any first 
reading and having made this it is not the writer’s province 
to explain it or to run guided tours through the more difficult 
country of his work. 


INTERVIEWER 

In connection with this, I remember you have also warned 
that it is dangerous for a writer to talk about a work-in-pro- 
gress, that he can “talk it out” so to speak. Why should 
this be so? I only ask because there are so many writers 
—Twain, Wilde, Thurber, Steffens come to mind—who 
would seem to have polished their material by testing it on 
listeners, 


HEMINGWAY 

I cannot believe Twain ever “tested out”? Huckleberry Finn 
on listeners. If he did they probably had him cut out good 
things and put in the bad parts. Wilde was said by people who 
knew him to have been a better talker than a writer. Steffens 
talked better than he wrote. Both his writing and his talking 
were sometimes hard to believe, and I heard many stories 
change as he grew older. If Thurber can talk as well as he 
writes he must be one of the greatest and least boring talkers. 
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The manI know who talks best about his own trade and has the 
pleasantest and most wicked tongue is Juan Belmonte, the 
matador. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you say how much thought-out effort went into 
the evolvement of your distinctive style? 


HEMINGWAY 

That is a long-term tiring question and if you spent a couple 
of days answering it you would be so self-conscious that you 
could not write. I might say that what amateurs call a style is 
usually only the unavoidable awkwardnesses in first trying 
to make something that has not heretofore been made. Almost 
no new classics resemble other previous classics. At first people 
can see only the awkwardness, Then they are not so percep- 
tible. When they show so very awkwardly people think these 
awkwardnesses are the style and many copy them. This is 
regrettable. 


INTERVIEWER 

You once wrote me that the simple circumstances under 
which various pieces of fiction were written could be instruc- 
tive. Could you apply this to The Killers—you said that you 
had written it, Ten Indians and Today is Friday in one day— 
and perhaps to your first novel The Sun Also Rises? 


HEMINGWAY 

Let’s see. The Sun Also Rises I started in Valencia on my 
birthday, July 21st. Hadley, my wife, and I had gone to Va- 
lencia early to get good tickets for the Feria there which 
started the 24th of July. Everybody my age had written a 
novel and I was still having a difficult time writing a para- 
graph. So I started the book on my birthday, wrote all 
through the Feria, in bed in the morning, went on to Madrid 
and wrote there. There was no Feria there, so we had a room 
with a table and I wrote in great luxury on the table and 
around the corner from the hotel in a beer place in the Pasaje 
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Alvarez where it was cool. It finally got too hot to write and 
we went to Hendaye. There was a small cheap hotel there on 
the big long lovely beach and I worked very well there and 
then went up to Paris and finished the first draft in the 
apartment over the sawmill at 113 rue Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs six weeks from the day I started it. I showed the first 
draft to Nathan Asch, the novelist, who then had quite a 
strong accent and he said “Hem, vaht do you mean saying 

ou wrote a novel? A novel huh. Hem you are riding a 
travhel biich.” I was not too discouraged by Nathan and 
rewrote the book, keeping in the travel (that was the part 
about the fishing trip and Pamplona) at Schruns in the Vor- 
atlberg at the Hotel Taube. 

The stories you mention I wrote in one day in Madrid on 
May 16 when it snowed out the San Isidro bullfights. First I 
wrote The Killers which I'd tried to write before and failed. 
Then after lunch I got in bed to keep warm and wrote Today 
is Friday. 1 had so much juice I thought maybe I was going 
crazy andI had about six other stories to write. So I got dress- 
ed and walked to Fornos, the old bull fighter’s cafe, and 
drank coffee and then came back and wrote Ten Indians. This 
made me very sad and I drank some brandy and went to 
sleep. I’d forgotten to eat and one of the waiters brought me 
up some Bacalao and a small steak and fried potatoes and a 
bottle of Valdepenas. 

The woman who ran the Pension was always worried that 
I did not eat enough and she had sent the waiter. I remember 
sitting up in bed and eating, and drinking the Valdepenas. The 
waiter said he would bring up another bottle. He said the 
Senora wanted to know if I was going to write all night. I 
said no, I thought I would lay off fora while. Why don’t you 
try to write just one more, the waiter asked. I’m only supposed 
to write one, I said. Nonsense, he said. You could write six. 
I'll try tomorrow, I said. Try it tonight, he said. What do 
you think the old woman sent the food up for? 

I'm tired, I told him. Nonsense, he said (the word was not 
nonsense), You tired after three miserable little stories. Trans- 
late me one. 








Leave me alone, I said. How am I going to write it if you 


don’t leave me alone. So I sat up in bed and drank the Val- | 


depenas and thought what a hell of a writer I was if the first 
story was as good as I'd hoped. 


INTERVIEWER 
How complete in your own mind is the conception of a 
short story? Does the theme, or the plot, or a character 
change as you go along? 


HEMINGWAY 
Sometimes you know the story. Sometimes you make it 
up as you go along and have no idea how it will come out, 
Everything changes as it moves. That is what makes the 
movement which makes the story. Sometimes the movement 
is so slow it does not seem to be moving. But there is always 
change and always movement. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is it the same with the novel, or do you work out the whole 
plan before you start and adhere to it rigorously? 


HEMINGWAY 
For Whom The Bell Tolls was a problem which I carried on 
each day. I knew what was going to happen in principle. But 
I invented what happened each day I wrote. 


INTERVIEWER 
Were the Green Hills of Africa, To Have and Have Not, and 
Across the River and Into The Trees all started as short stories 
and developed into novels? If so, are the two forms so similar 
that the writer can pass from one to the other without com- 
pletely revamping his approach? 


HEMINGWAY 
No, that is not true. The Green Hills of Africa is not a novel 
but was written in an attempt to write an absolutely true book 
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to see whether the shape of a country and the pattern of a 
month’s action could, if truly presented, compete with a 
work of the imagination. After I had written it I wrote two 
short stories, The Snows of Kilimanjaro and The Short Happy 
Life of Francis Macomber. These were stories which I invented 
from the knowledge and experience acquired on the same 
long hunting trip one month of which I had tried to write a 
truthful account of in The Green Hills. To Have and Have Not 
and Across the River and Into the Trees were both started as 
short stories. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you find it easy to shift from one literary project to 
another or do you continue through to finish what you start? 


HEMINGWAY 
The fact that I am interrupting serious work to answer 
these questions proves that I am so stupid that I should be 
penalized severely. I will be. Don’t worry. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think of yourself in competition with other writers? 


HEMINGWAY 
Never. I used to try to write better than certain dead writers 
of whose value I was certain. For a long time now I have 
tried simply to write the best I can. Sometimes I have good 
luck and write better than I can. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think a writer’s power diminishes as he grows 
older? In the Green Hills of Africa you mention that American 
writers at a certain age change into Old Mother Hubbards. 


HEMINGWAY 
I don’t know about that. People who know what they are 
doing should last as long their heads last. In that book you 
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mention, if you look it up, you'll see I was sounding off about 


American literature with a humorless Austrian character who 
was forcing me to talk when I wanted to do something else. | 
wrote an accurate account of the conversation. Not to make 
deathless pronouncements. A fair percent of the pronounce. 
ments are good enough. 


INTERVIEWER 
We've not discussed character. Are the characters of your 
work taken without exception from real life? 


HEMINGWAY 
Of course they are not. Some come from real life. Mostly 
you invent people from a knowledge and understanding and 
experience of people. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you say something about the process of turning a 
real-life character into a fictional one? 


HEMINGWAY 
If I explained how that is sometimes done, it would be a 


handbook for libel lawyers. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you make a distinction—as E. M. Forster does—be- 
6é 99 6eé 99 
tween “flat” and “round” characters? 


HEMINGWAY 
If you describe someone, it is flat, as a photograph is, and 
from my standpoint a failure. If you make him up from what 


you know, there should be all the dimensions. 


INTERVIEWER 
Which of your characters do you look back on with partic- 
ular affection? 
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HEMINGWAY 
That would make too long a list. 


INTERVIEWER 
Then you enjoy reading over your own books—without 
feeling there are changes you would like to make? 


HEMINGWAY 
I read them sometimes to cheer me up when it is hard to 
write and then I remember that it was always difficult and 
how nearly impossible it was sometimes. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you name your characters? 


HEMINGWAY 
The best I can. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do the titles come to you while you’re in the process of 
doing the story? 


HEMINGWAY 
No. I make a list of titles after I’ve finished the story or the 
book —sometimes as many as 100. Then I start eliminating 
them, sometimes all of them. 


INTERVIEWER 
And you do this even with a story whose title is supplied 
from the text—Hills Like White Elephants, for example? 


HEMINGWAY 
Yes. The title comes afterwards. I met a girl in Prunier 
where I'd gone to eat oysters before lunch. I knew she’d had 
an abortion. I went over and we talked, not about that, but 
on the way home I thought of the story, skipped lunch, and 
spent that afternoon writing it. 











INTERVIEWER 
So when you're not writing, you remain constantly the 
observer, looking for something which can be of use. 


HEMINGWAY 

Surely. If a writer stops observing he is finished. But he 
does not have to observe consciously nor think how it will be 
useful. Perhaps that would be true at the beginning. But later 
everything he sees goes into the great reserve of things he 
knows or has seen. If it is any use to know it, I always try to 
write on the principle of the iceberg. There is seven-eighths oft 
underwater for every part that shows. Anything you know 
you can eliminate and it only strengthens your iceberg. It is 
the part that doesn’t show. If a writer omits something be- 
cause he does not know it then there is a hole in the story. 

The Old Man and the Sea could have been over a thousand 
pages long and had every character in the village in it and all 
the processes of how they made their living, were born, 
educated, bore children, etc. That is done excellently and well 
by other writers. In writing you are limited by what has 
already been done satisfactorily. So I have tried to learn to do 


something else. First I have tried to eliminate everything | 


unnecessary to conveying experience to the reader so that 
after he or she has read something it will become a part of his 
or her experience and seem actually to have happened. This 
is very hard to do and I’ve worked at it very hard. 

Anyway, to skip how it is done, I had unbelievable luck 
this time and could convey the experience completely and 
have it be one that no one had ever conveyed. The luck was 
that I had a good man and a good boy and lately writers have 
forgotten there still are such things. Then the ocean is worth 
writing about just as man is. So I was lucky there. I’ve seen the 
marlin mate and know about that. So I leave that out. I’ve 
seen a school (or pod) of more than fifty sperm whales in that 
saine stretch of water and once harpooned one nearly sixty 
feet in length and lost him. So I left that out. All the stories I 
know from the fishing village I leave out. But the knowledge 
is what makes the underwater part of the iceberg. 
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INTERVIEWER 

Archibald MacLeish has spoken of a technical device you 
discovered which would seem to do with conveying experi- 
ence to a reader. He said you developed it while covering 
baseball games back in those Kansas City Star days. It was 
simply that a writer should concentrate during moments of 
apparent inactivity—that what he described of those moments 
had an effect, and a powerful one, of making the reader 
conscious of what he had been aware of only subconsciously... 


HEMINGWAY 

The anecdote is aprocryphal. I never wrote baseball for the 
Star. What Archie was trying to remember was how I was 
trying to learn in Chicago in around 1920 and was searching 
for the unnoticed things that made emotions such as the way 
an outfielder tossed his glove without looking back to where 
it fell, the squeak of resin on canvas under a fighter’s flat-soled 
gym-shoes, the gray colour of Jack Blackburn’s skin when he 
had just come out of stir and other things I noted as a painter 
sketches. You saw Blackburn’s strange colour and the old 
razor cuts and the way he spun a man before you knew his 
history. These were the things which moved you before you 
knew the story. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you ever described any type of situation of which you 
had no personal knowledge? 


HEMINGWAY 

That is a strange question. By personal knowledge do you 
mean carnal knowledge? In that case the answer is positive. A 
writer, if he is any good, does not describe. He invents or 
makes out of knowledge personal and impersonal and some- 
times he seems to have unexplained knowledge which could 
come from forgotten racial or family experience. Who 
teaches the homing pigeon to fly as he does; where does a 


fighting bull get his bravery, or a hunting-dog his nose? This 
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is an elaboration or a condensation on that stuff we were 
talking in Madrid that time when my head was not to b 
trusted. 


INTERVIEWER 
How detached must you be from an experience before you 
can write about it in fictional terms? The African air-crashes, 
for instance? 


HEMINGWAY 

It depends on the experience. One part of you sees it with 
complete detachment from the start. Another part is very 
involved. I think there is no rule about how soon one should 
write about it. It would depend on how well adjusted the 
individual was and on his or her recuperative powers. Cer- 
tainly it is valuable to a trained writer to crash in an aircraft 
which burns. He learns several important things very quickly. 
Whether they will be of use to him is conditioned by survival. 
Survival, with honor, that outmoded and all-important 
word, is as difficult as ever and as all important to a writer. 
Those who do not last are always more beloved since no one 
has to see them in their long, dull, unrelenting, no quarter 
given and no quarter received, fights that they make to do 
something as they believe it should be done before they die. 
Those who die or quit early and easy and with every good 
reason are preferred because they are understandable and 
human. Failure and well-disguised cowardice are more 
human and more beloved. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could I ask you to what extent you think the writer should 
concern himself with the socio-political problems of his 
times? 


HEMINGWAY 
Everyone has his own conscience and there should be no 
rules about how a conscience should function. All you can be 
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sure about in a political-minded writer is that if his work 


should last you will have to skip the politics when you read it. 


Many of the so-called politically enlisted writers change their 
politics frequently. This is very exciting to them and to their 
political-literary reviews. Sometimes they even have to re- 
write their view-points... and in a hurry. Perhaps it can be 
respected as a form of the pursuit of happiness. 


INTERVIEWER 
Has the political influence of Ezra Pound on the segrega- 
tionalist Kasper had any effect on your belief that the poet 
ought to be released from St. Elizabeth’s Hospital.* 


HEMINGWAY 

No. None at all. I believe Ezra should be released and al- 
lowed to write poetry in Italy on an undertaking by him to 
abstain from any politics. I would be happy to see Kasper 
jailed as soon as possible. Great poets are not necessarily girl 
guides nor scoutmasters nor splendid influences on youth. 
To name a few: Verlaine, Rimbaud, Shelley, Byron, Baude- 
laire, Proust, Gide should not have been confined to prevent 
them from being aped in their thinking, their manners or 
their morals by local Kaspers. I am sure that it will take a 
footnote to this paragraph in ten years to explain who Kasper 
was. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you say, ever, that there is any didactic intention in 
your work? 


HEMINGWAY 
Didactic is a word that has been misused and has spoiled. 
Death in the Afternoon is an instructive book. 


INTERVIEWER 
It has been said that a writer only deals with one or two 


*As this issue went to press a Federal Court in Washington, D.C. dismissed all charges 
against Pound, clearing the way for his release from St. Elizabeth’s. 
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HEMINGWAY 


ideas throughout his work. Would you say your work reflects 
one or two ideas. 

Who said that? It sounds much too simple. The man who 
said it possibly had only one or two ideas. 


INTERVIEWER 


Well, perhaps it would be better put this way: Graham 
Greene said in one of these interviews that a ruling passion 
gives to a shelf of novels the unity of a system. You yourself 
have said, I believe, that great writing comes out of a sense of 
injustice. Do you consider it important that a novelist be 
dominated in this way—by some such compelling sense? 


HEMINGWAY 


Mr. Greene has a facility for making statements that I do 
not possess. It would be impossible for me to make general- 
izations about a shelf of novels or a wisp of snipe or a gaggle 
of geese. I'll try a generalization though. A writer without a 
sense of justice and of injustice would be better off editing the 
Year Book of a school for exceptional children than writing 
novels. Another generalization. You see; they are not so 
difficult when they are sufficiently obvious. The most essen- 
tial gift for a good writer is a built-in, shock-proof, shit detec- 
tor. This is the writer’s radar and all great writers have had it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Finally, a fundamental question: namely, as a creative 
writer what do you think is the function of your art? Why a 
representation of fact, rather than fact itself. 


HEMINGWAY 
Why be puzzled by that? From things that have happened 
and from things as they exist and from all things that you 
know and all those you cannot know, you make something 
through your invention that is not a representation but a 
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whole new thing truer than anything true and alive, and you 
make it alive, and if you make it well enough, you give it 
immortality. That is why you write and for no other reason 
that you know of. But what about all the reasons that no one 
knows? 


—GEORGE PLIMPTON 


Copyright 1958 by The Paris Review Inc. 
Reproduction strictly forbidden. 


( This is the twenty-first in a series on the Art of Fiction. 
Authors interviewed have included E. M. Forster, Francois 
Mauriac, Graham Greene, William Styron, Irwin Shaw, 
Alberto Moravia, Joyce Cary, Ralph Ellison, Georges 
Simenon, James Thurber, Nelson Algren, William 
Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, Isak Dinesen, Thornton 
Wilder, Truman Capote, Frangoise Sagan, Robert Penn 
Warren, Frank O'Connor and Angus Wilson. Many 
of the interviews done to date have been collected in 
book form under the title Writers At Work, published 
by the Viking Press and with an introduction by Malcolm 
Cowley. ) 











TWO POEMS 





























BY W.S. MERWIN 


AUNT ALMA 


This is the one that will outlive us all 

With her head in the same duster and her small 
Mouth maybe puckering in a bit more 

Each decade, but it always did gather 

Shut, that way, with a drawstring. Only her 
Glasses, I think, may thicken some; that odor 
Of naptha and laundry, that look and color 

Of saved pumpkin shrunk in the dark, were there 
Twenty-five years ago when she appeared 

Over the railing of Ruth’s cradle and 

Made the baby scream. Nothing has escaped 

That stub and orange hand since it was little 

And could snatch rats out of the cellar wall 

To soak in gas and light them with a match 

As she let go, laughing for fear the fields catch, 
Up the river, when they were children. It still 
Possesses three pennies of the first nickel 

Husband Spence ever made, and cleans and keeps 
Things covered but never uses, while the world 
Wastes, plots and is outwitted, rots and never 
Knows who might be watching even the preachers 
On their pedestals. Nor nothing ever got faded 
By the daylight in a house of hers. Only 

The eye of God ever got past the drawn 

Blinds and belted drapes at her locked windows, 











To where she sits now on a loose cover 
While Spence nods in his hat, and her brother 
The snuffling preacher and she writhe together 
With the wrestlers on the jigging screen, smack 
Fists in palms and cry for blood. Unto her 

Dark at last all our things will be added, 

We never doubted. One after the other 

She will watch us go, and no one will see 

Her sidle up to each of us where he lies, 

See her bend down over us, blinking behind 

Her mullioned lenses, nor catch the rat-quick hand 
Reaching to snatch the pennies from our eyes. 


NOTHING NEW 


You were always a stray and grating 
Stiff-necked lot, I am sure of it; graceless, 
And nothing loose about your hands. 


Great ones at vanishing, some all the time, 
Bearing little but grudges; though some 
Relieved by violence; each one lost in the end 


Without maps, in the niggard unlovely 
Waste he had found for himself; sick of it, 
Wondering where else there was to go. 























The promising one that just up and left, 
Whom they located years later, the Old Man by then 
Of a far mountain, still giving no reasons. 


Jake, who told little, and was murdered one night 
Fetching home some coffee in a pillowcase, | 
And no one could say why the man hated him. 


Scary John D., the clean drunk river-man 
With delicate fingers, who had nine lives elsewhere, 
And the scheming drone he bred to abhor him, 


You were unrewarding always, deaf and restless, 
And I resisted but tumbled early 
To the old testament of your blood. 


Elijah did not need the ventriloquy 
Of dry bones, to come, in his cave, simply 
To this; I am no better than my fathers. 


But I can understand why, for Isaiah, 
There had to be the posts of the door moving 
And the house filled with smoke, before he could see 


That more than desperation called him, and could cry 
To the ungracious ears of their crusty 
Iniquity that it would be comforted. 











TOL, ASLEEP 


The movement of my body when I wake, 
Hinge of my arm, the shift of hand and throat, 
Reminds me there was something for your sake 
I meant to do, something I have forgot. 

Yet, rising from your dark to know me still, 
You take too long to tell me what it was, 


Labor that I alone could not fulfill. 


Meanwhile I see the morning mold your face. 


Whatever labor it was I could not keep 

In mind remains inside your dream, unborn, 
Soundlessly chuckling like a child asleep 
Who cannot cry, who cannot even speak. 
Yet I will know it as I know the turn, 

The movement of your body when I wake. 


—JAMES WRIGHT 
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THE NIGHT DRIVERS 


THERE was no warning. He had a sudden brief awareness 
of movement somewhere along the street behind him, and 
he turned his head and looked back the way he had come; and 
then they were upon him. 

It was late. He had caught the last bus up from town, and 
when he alighted at the corner he had hesitated a moment, 
watching the bus as it whirred on up the avenue trailing twin 
_ jointless arms along the glinting copper arteries overhead; 
then he had turned and started down the quiet side street. 

He had been walking slowly; for there was something in 
the cumulative effect of the darkness and the lights of the 
houses sprawling far back from the street in deep pools of 
shadow and the slaty rattle of leaves overhead which had 
given him a sense of well-being, an almost omniscient feeling 
of detachment, and as he walked along he had been trying to 
recapture in his mind a passage from the Mozart Quintet he 
had heard that evening. 

Then he had come to the corner and had started across the 
intersection and was just stepping up on to the grass-covered 
and tree-lined island running down the centre of the street 
when some impulse had caused him to turn his head; so that 
he had caught just a glimpse of them coming and then they 
were already roaring past. 

There were three cars. The first was a black sedan with the 
headlights unlit and two low-set foglights throwing amber 
splotches of light along the pavement. It slewed around the 
end of the island, accelerating, and he felt a quick rush of 
engine-hot fumes against his cheek; then it sped on up the [eft- 
hand side of the street pursued by a small blue roadster which 
screeched around the corner inches from the curb and raced 
after it. 


~ Drawing by Hugh Weiss 
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He stood perfectly still, feeling a sense of utter bewilder- 
ment mingled with the first soft tinge of fear; and yet he 
continued to follow them with his eyes as they raced up the 
street jammed hub-to-hub between the island and the side- 
walk, the gleaming tail lights drawing away from him like 
hot live coals. Then he heard a slight rattle behind him and he 
turned his head quickly just as a grey sedan shot out into the 
glare of the streetlight and made a wide sweeping circle of 
the intersection, tires wrenching and squealing against the 
pavement; then it swerved suddenly and raced down the 
street in the opposite direction to that taken by the other cars, 
hugging the island close, tail lights appearing to wink back at 
him through the darkness. 

Somewhere behind him the roar of the other cars was 
growing louder again and he knew that they had swung 
around and were returning; he started backing up from the 
curb, not turning his head or taking his eyes from the hot-red 
‘sparks fleeing into the darkness before him, backing slowly 
towards the centre of the island until his back slammed up 
against a tree, and he reached behind him and gripped the 
trunk as though the ground had suddenly begun rocking 
beneath him. 

The grey sedan made a wild skidding turn around the in- 
tersection a block down the street; he heard the wrenching 
squeal of tires and saw the headlight-beams flicking crazily 
over the hedges and trees as it swung around. Then the roar 
of the other cars was close behind him, drumming in his ears, 
and he glanced over his shoulder and saw them racing down 
the street one behind the other. 

The blue roadster was leading, and all at once it swerved 
to one side and jumped the curb of the island and went bounc- 
ing across the grass behind him, barely missing the tree 
against which he was standing, ploughing through a tangle of 
snapping low-hanging branches and then dropping back on 
to the pavement on the other side where it accelerated quick- 
ly, tires giving one quick hot wrench and leaving a faint odor 
of burnt rubber hovering in the air; then it sped up the side 
street and out of sight. 

But the black sedan still came on, not slowing, shooting 
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out into the glare of the streetlight and cutting diagonally 
across the intersection; and as it passed him he caught a 
glimpse of two pale young faces behind the windshield, 
staring straight before them and showing neither fear nor 
exhilaration but only a sort of blank and emotionless wonder 
at finding themselves there, as though they felt that they 
couldn’t stop anything, and if living in terms of going seemed. 
directionless, then they still had to keep going with it regard- 
less until something broke or dropped off or perhaps blew up 
in their faces like a hot light bulb. 

He still watched the black sedan after it had swept past him, 
following it with his eyes as it swerved slightly and went 
hurtling down the same side of the street up which the grey 
sedan was approaching with headlights dazzling; and then 
he was suddenly convinced that they were going to meet head- 
on and involuntarily he held his breath, waiting for the crash, 
his body tensed and rigid as though something of himself 
was in the speeding automobiles. 

Because he knew that somewhere it had to end; there had 
to be some point at which all the hurtling power would cease 
to flow and come to an abrupt impasse with a grinding crash 
of hot-searing metal, and then there would be only the brittle 
tink-tink of falling glass and then even that would cease and 
melt into the stillness. 

But they did pass. He heard them swoosh past one another 
with a sort of hollow sucking noise and he felt a sudden flood 
of relief sweep over him; then the tail lights of the black 
sedan were fast-diminishing like bright wind-blown sparks 
while the grey sedan came speeding on, swerving neither to 
left or right, but speeding across the intersection straight to- 
wards him. He wanted to shout. He opened his mouth but the 
words clogged somewhere, so that he remained soundless yet 
with his mouth still open. He closed his eyes and gripped the 
tree trunk and waited for it to happen. 

Somewhere in the distance he could hear the wrenching 
squeal of tires gripping the pavement on a turn; but he kept 
waiting for the impact, standing with his body erect and up- 
tight against the tree while the searing light penetrated his 
eyelids. Then he heard the grey sedan swerve sharply and he 
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caught the hot smell of oil and metal and scorched rubber 
and felt the lights swing away from his face; he stood per- 
fectly still, listening to the clashing of gears going away from 
him somewhere to the rear. He felt suddenly weak and dizzy. 
Slowly he became aware that the night seemed full of 
roaring exhaust-jets and the hot tortured kiss of rubber tires, 
as though some hidden power had suddenly erupted on the 
surface of his vision and hearing like a viscid sore. Then it 
occurred to him that someone else might have heard the 
sound of the cars. He had no idea how long it had been since 
they had first swooped down on him, but he felt that some- 
where in the whole dark sprawling city there must be one per- 
son who had heard the noise. He looked quickly up and down 
the street, but all he could see were the vague outlines of dark 
silent homes; then far down the street he noticed a single bulb 
hanging in an archway like a pale-hot melon and he thought 
someone was coming, but he realized in almost the same in- 
stant that it had been there in the beginning and was only a part 
of the darkness and meant nothing. His head slumped forward 
a little and he became aware that he was almost trembling; 
then he noticed that the cars were no longer moving. 


The black sedan and the blue roadster had pulled up one 
behind the other on the square in front of him, motors idling 
quietly, now and then giving a brief convulsive shudder like 
the accumulated shivers which suddenly wrench an animal's 
body and then leave it quiet again, bright tail lights blurred 
and misty through the wraiths of exhaust. He turned his head 
slightly and saw the grey sedan parked close to the curb of 
the island a few yards up the street behind him, bright head- 
lights tunneling down the dark street ahead and lighting up 
the tree trunks on either side like enormous pickets; and stil 
no one moved or got out of the cars or even spoke loud 
enough for him to hear. 

He still stood with his back to the trunk of the tree, al- 
though there had been a moment when the grey sedan swerv- 
ing aside had snapped some inner tension within him and 
flooded his whole being with a momentary sense of relief so 


that he had dropped his hands to his sides. 
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Then all at once the doors of the black sedan swung open 
and two boys got out, one of them allowing the door to 
swing forward so that it caught gleaming reflections from the 
street light; then a boy got out of the blue roadster and stood 
by the running board with one hand resting on top of the 
open door; and none of them spoke or moved or even appear- 
ed to look at one another, standing there unmoving in part- 
shadow and part-glare of the streetlight as though listening or 
trying to come to some decision about something, the only 
sound the steady pant of the engines and the sudden crunching 
of grit on the pavement as a foot was shifted slightly. 

All at once the boy who had been driving the black sedan 
turned around and slammed the door hard. The other door 
slammed. The door of the blue roadster was slammed shut and 
sprang back and was snatched in mid-swing and reslam- 
med so that it shut and stayed. They came across the square. 

He watched them approach; the whole movement of their 
bodies showing no desire to walk either slowly or quickly, 
advancing towards him with a sort of calm detachment as 
though everything that was happening had been repeated so 
often that it had become almost routine, a fixed method of 
using up the sweet-warm sap of living without purpose, like a 
small clockwork toy fretting and whirring itself into a state of 
impotence against the smooth varnished leg of a chair. He 
glanced behind him to see if anyone was coming towards 
him from the grey sedan, but no one got out and the sedan 
was as it had been with the headlights on and the motor id- 
ling with the same rhythmical squeaking sound, so he turned 
his head to the front again. Then the three boys stepped up 
over the curb and stopped a few paces in front of him. 


He waited for them to speak, suddenly conscious of the 
sameness of their appearance, not merely an outward same- 
ness because their clothing was different, but some indefinable 
quality which stamped them as belonging to the same group 
in interests or intelligence or perhaps degree of bewilder- 
ment, as though their appearance were the reflection of a dis- 
ciplined unconformity which had been nurtured not by a 
common aim, but by a common defense against something. 
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And still he waited, watching their faces closely, sensing that 
there was something for which they were groping. 

Then all at once the tallest boy moved his feet slightly, 
shifting them without moving away from the others, 
“Something wrong, Mister?” he said. 

“Wrong?” He didn’t move, still holding himself erect and 
upright against the tree with his arms hanging to his side and 
his eyes searching the faces before him, trying to establish 
some contact with what it was they were feeling or thinking, 
yet finding nothing. “I don’t know what you mean,” he said. 

“You were watching us,” the boy said. “You've been stand- 
ing there watching us for quite a while. Maybe you don’t 
like the way we do things.” 

“T didn’t say anything of the kind.” 

“Then why have you been standing there watching 
us?” 

“Now look here!” he said with sudden impatience.“ This 
is ridiculous... you know as well as I do that the reason | 
stopped here was because you wouldn’t let me pass...” 

“Who wouldn’t?” 


“All of you. You were racing around me. What did you 


expect me to do... walk right out into the middle of the road J 


and...?” His voice trailed off, the unuttered words suspended 
somewhere between mind and tongue; because he had sud- 
denly become aware that they were not even listening to him 
and that his words were not penetrating but were being 


deflected like bright pebbles bouncing from the surface of a F 


glass dome. It was like a game: they were baiting him, trying 
to get him to call them names or threaten them, anything 
with which to justify their actions to themselves so that they 
might be allowed to do violence in the name of revenge. An 
almost intolerable sadness swept over him at the thought of it. 
“T was just walking down the street,” he said, “and then you 
all kept racing back and forth and I couldn’t go on. There’ 
been a misunderstanding... that’s all.” 

“Then go on,” the boy said. “Why don’t you go now?” 

“Why?” 

“There’s no one stopping you, is there? Why don’t you 
keep going?” 
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He could feel them watching him, waiting; and yet still 
he didn’t answer. Somewhere in the distance a dog barked, 
then was silent. He turned his head and looked at the strip of 
black asphalt road which he would have to cross to reach the 
far curb, then glanced at the grey sedan parked against the 
cement curbing of the island a few yards up the street with its 
engine still idling; and he knew that he would not under any 
circumstances attempt to cross that strip of asphalt. He shook 
his head. ““No,” he said. 

“You wanted to go,” the boy said. 

“No,” he said. “I... I’m not feeling too well. I'll rest 4 few 
minutes.” 

They were still watching him, standing side by side before 
him in that slightly-baffled and uncomprehending attitude of 
being motionless as though they were actors performing in 
some weird drama being staged there in the glare of the 
streetlight and something had caused the action to suddenly 
shift away from them so that all they could do was keep re- 
peating the same lines over and over again in the hope that 
someone would do something or say something to bring 
them back; and all at once he felt a tremendous need to reach 
them in some way and he stepped forward and extended his 
hand. “Not this,” he said. ““There is something... believe me, 
there is. But not this.” 

They stepped back quickly as though the motion of his 
hand had caused a wind which had uprooted them; and as 
they moved the light fell full upon them and he saw for the 
first time how fine and almost beautiful were the features of 
their pale young faces. 

It was then he noticed that the one in the centre was very 
young, not more than twelve or thirteen years old, standing 
quietly between the others and staring straight to the front 
with eyes like moist black buttons imbedded in the wax-like 
skin of his face, and then all at once he dropped his gaze to the 
ground in front of him and thrust his hands in his pockets and 
stood motionless again. None of them moved or even appear- 
ed to breathe. 

He moved slightly so that his back was against the tree 
again, still watching the figures before him and waiting for 
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something to happen. He could hear the leaves again, clat- 
tering a little in the stillness like thin chips of slate; and some- 
where behind him he could hear the soft regular squeak of 
the grey sedan. 

Then all at once the boy who had done the talking turned 
his head and murmured something to the others in a low 
voice and they all turned without hesitation and walked back 
across the square. 

He watched them climb back into the cars, and there was a 
brief moment when the air seemed to be filled with the sound 
of hard-slamming doors; then the black sedan started off with 
a grinding clash of gears and sped up the dark side street with 
the blue roadster following; the grey sedan suddenly roared 
into motion and swerved around the end of the island with 
tires screeching and raced after them. He watched them 
fleeing from him down the narrow street, the bright head- 
lights flaring up the trees on either side of them as though 
they were speeding into a long leafy tunnel; then there were 
only the tail lights staring back at him like bright crimson 
eyes and then they, too, had faded and were gone. 


“ He tilted his head back a little so that it rested against the 

- 'tree trunk and he was looking up into the dark night-sky; 
then he tried to bring some sort of order to the chaos which 
was in his mind, striving to restore his thoughts to where they 
had been before it all happened, and yet somehow the pale 
young faces of the boys remained as a vivid image. : 
He stepped away from the tree and hesitated a moment, 
standing perfectly still with his gaze fixed on the sweeping] 
semi-circle of the white cement curbing before him; then! 
suddenly he turned around quickly and placed his forearm’ 
against the tree trunk and bowed his head, blinking back a 
rush of tears. ““The whole thing means nothing,” he mur 
mured, “It was an isolated incident... a misunderstanding... | 
it means nothing...”” For a moment he was silent; then he said] 
it again, and again. Finally he closed his eyes and stood pet- 
fectly still, listening to the whispering rustle of the leaves 
around him while the night-cool scent of roses and m- 
gnonette and fresh-cut grass drifted down to him across the 
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stone patios and shadow-clotted flowerbeds and deserted 
moonlit lawns of the many dark-silent homes up and down 
the street. “It means nothing,” he said, “nothing... nothing...” 

Still repeating it to himself when from somewhere in the 
distance came the thin impotent wailing of a siren floating 
towards him like a bright crimson thread through the night 
and the darkness... 
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DISTINCTIONS 


The seascape shifts 







Between the minutest interstices of time 
Blue is blue. 













A pine-branch 
Tugs at the eye: the eye 

Returns to grey-blue, blue-black or indigo 
Or it returns, simply, 

To blue-after-the-pine-branch. 









Here, there is no question of aberrations 
Into pinks, golds or mauves: 

This is the variation Pater indicated 

But failed to prove. 








Art exists at a remove 
Evocation, at two, 

Discusses a blue that someone 
Heard someone talking about. 









GLI SCAFARI 





Rock reproduces rock 
In miniature 

On rock; and where 
The sheerness fails 
Particularity resumes: 
Layers, in flakes; 












Piled shale; or 

Minutest slates 

Not slatted—packed and pitted 
Against each 

Barbarous element, 

For all four 

Climb with this sea 

Save fire (and fire 

Galls from above) 

To will a corrosion 

In so much silent decision among 
Toy fortresses 

Which can resist. 


FIRE IN A DARK LANDSCAPE 


And where it falls, a quality 
Not of the night, but of the mind 


As when, on the moonlit roofs, 

A counterfeit snow 

Whitely deceives us. And yet ... 

It is the meeting, of light 

With dark, challenges the memory 
To reveal itself, in an unfamiliar form, 
As here: red branches 

Into a transparency 

In liquid motion, the wind’s 
Chimera of silk, twisting 
Thickened with amber shadows, 

A quality, not of the mind 

But of fire on darkness. 











REQUIEM 


Mother is gone. Bird songs wouldn’t let her breathe. 
The skating bug broke through the eternal veil. 

A tree in the forest fell; the air remembered. 

Two rocks clinked in the night to signal some meaning, 


Traveler north, beyond where you can return, 

hearing above you the last of the razor birds whizz 

over the drift of dust that bore your name, 

there’s a kind of waiting you teach us—the art of not 
knowing. 


Suicidal gestures of nobility driven to the wrist, 
our molten bodies remembering some easier form, 
we feel the bones assert the rites of yesterday 

_ and the flow of angular events becoming destiny. 


Summer and locusts own the elm part of town; 

on the millpond moss is making its cream. 

Our duty is just a certain high kind of waiting; 
beyond our hearing is the hearing of the community. 


—WILLIAM STAFFORD 
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CHINESE BOXES 


I hoped to find under my skin 

A lump embodying that which 
Powers my words invisibly— 

In guts, in the devious sap 

Of hormones, in grey medulla— 

But failed. Therefore I trick open 
That box with which we're provided 
And prize out, by main force of will: 
A three-ribbed smoking prime roast beef; 
Inside this, pillowed, a woman 
Stripped full to the hair of her shame; 
In this, sound six-percenting bonds, 
Compounding, self-reproductive; 

In this, butlers for indolence, 

‘Not in, he won’t be in’; and boxed 
In this, bound in stamped calf; my words, 
Volumes gilded with my name: me. 
Visibly I grope for that which hides 
In my innermost words. Must hide. 
Why else, box within box, bound gilt 
To my volunteering mind, this 
Indolent six-percent stripped rib? 





—GEORGE P. ELLIOTT 
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ON the tenth of October, 1901, Alberto Giacometti was 
hori in Stampa, Switzerland, the son of Giovanni Giacometti, 
one of the foremost Swiss impressionist painters. Stampa is a very 
small place surrounded by high mountains. In such a landscape 
the diminutiveness of man in relation to nature becomes emphatic 
in the extreme. A human figure appears precarious and incom- 
prehensible. At a very early age Giacometti began to draw and 
paint under the guidance of his father. When he was 18, he 
went to the School of Fine Arts where he remained only three days 
before transferring to the School of Arts and Crafts. 

After passing two years in Italy, Giacometti arrived in Paris 
in the early twenties and studied sculpture at Bourdelle’s studio 
and the Académie de la Grande Chaumiere. Of his work then, 
he has said : 





‘It became impossible to grasp the totality of a figure. 
We were much too near the model and if one started 
from any detail, from a heel or a nose, there was no 
hope of achieving the ensemble. But if, on the other 
hand, one began by analyzing the detail, the end of the 
nose for example, one was lost. One might have spent 
an entire lifetime without achieving any result. The 
form decomposed itself, became like specks in motion 
across a black deep emptiness. The distance between 
one side of the nose and the other became like the Sa- 
hara, limitless, without any fixed point, everything 
escaping’’. 


It was in 1930 that Giacometti became associated with the 
surrealist movement. He left a few years later when he began to 



































work once more with a model. This was the beginning of more 
than 15 years of stubborn and solitary research which have led 
to his present style. 

For nearly thirty years Giacometti has occupied the same 
bare studio in the Montrouge quarter of Paris. In a small work. 
room which is lighted by one powerful naked electric bulb, he 
moves abruptly back and forth, working late into the night. The 
floor is strewn with dust, fragments of sculpture he has destroyed, 
and discarded sketches. His identity with his work is so complete 
that his material needs hardly surpass his physical necessities. 





He is a stocky man ; the power of his body is immediately per- 
ceptible beneath the nondescript clothes which, to him, are plain- 
ly no more than coverings. His head is large, set down close to 
heavy shoulders. He works in a state of intimate excitment with 
his materials, his long strong functional hands never still, never 
quite clean of contact with his work. They alone seem able to ¢f- 
fect the transformation of lifeless matter to a condition of percep- 
tible vitality. 

However fashionable the art of Giacometti may now have be- 
come, it owes nothing to fashion. His creative effort is an obses- 
sive attempt to resolve the classic problems of representation. Each 
of his drawings exists autonomously, obeying its own rigorous 
laws of relativity, bound up in the sensation of space which is as 
essential to Giacometti as it was to Cézanne. No willful mannerism 
or calligraphic caprice, no sentimentality, self-indulgence or 
pastiche is permitted to inhibit a sincere or explicit representa- 
tion. The figures and objects are seen by the artist not as pretexts 
but as ends in themselves and are to be seen similarly by us. 


—JAMES LORD 
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Giacometti at 


In the fall of 1957 Giacometti was asked by the editors of the French 
magazine Arts to visit the great auto show which is held annually at Paris's 
Grand Palais and to comment afterwards on the relation of the car to sculp- 
ture. Could the “beauty” of a car be compared, he was asked, to that of a 
statue? His essay in reply follows. 


The other day I went over to the Salon de l’Automobile. I was at 
once caught up in the mixture of commercial rivalries, publicity-seek- 
ing display, money, class-consciousness, strife, luxury, and fashion. In 
all that surrounding frenzy, one is never quite sure what one is looking 
at. I was struck one minute by the head of a man peering in front of 
me; then by the peculiar walk of a woman. Spots of bright color danc- 
ed before my eyes: red, green, yellow—ugly on the whole. Then | 
noticed the flowers strewn in front of the cars and a moment later 
found myself facing a huge, black, shiny monster, edged in silver. It 
made me think of a vast safe and raised visions of bank buildings, villas 
on the Cote d’Azur with old men sunk inside them, and the massive 
hoard of money behind all that. 

One car reminded me of a drive through Paris in a car very much 
like it several years back. It had been a special drive in the company of 
a special person and all the sights and sounds attached to the event now 
suddenly returned to mind. Another car recalled a certain walk in the 
country, also quite awhile ago. Then, all at once, in that enormous hall 
I found myself gazing at the ceiling and thinking of the Gare de |’Est, 
of the Tour Eiffel, of the year 1900, and of Emile Zola. 

It is always difficult to see a car as a whole. The eye is usually attract- 
ed to one aspect or another, caught now by a headlight—that great 
mechanical eye with the look of an optical instrument, a giant mi- 
croscope. A car nearby looked like dribbling marmalade. 

I stopped before a running motor, fascinated as I always am by any 
machine in motion—as I was, before the war, by a certain calculating 
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the Salon d’ Auto 


machine in a shop window on the Blvd. Malesherbes. I could never 
pass by there, on my way back from the Galleries on the rue La Boétie, 
without staring at it for long minutes at a time. It was a marvelous 
machine, much more extraordinary than the motor at the auto show. 

Not for a second in all that long afternoon at the exhibit did I have 
any thought of sculpture. Yes..., I did once, at sight of a figure on the 
hood of an engine which was a small imitation of the Victory of 
Samothrace. As I came out—it was already half past eight in the 
evening and quite dark—I couldn’t find a taxi to take me home. By 
some strange coincidence there was nothing in the street but an old- 
fashioned carriage. I hailed the driver and set off. Stepping down 
a little while later at my door, I turned back to take a careful look at 
the carriage, the horse, and the driver, admiring the harmony between 
the three elements, the clarity and precision of the entire structure, 
each part contributing visibly to the flowing symmetry of the whole. 
I felt like drawing it there and then. 

It does happen sometimes that I stop in the street to look at a car 
which reminds me of a toad, a bull, or a grasshopper; in the same way; 
perhaps, as I will gaze at a cloud, watching it ruffle into the shape of a 
head; or again, at a tree trunk, seeing there a tiger ready to spring, 

Acar, like every other machine, is a recent discovery. It descends not 
only from the carriage but from the horse and carriage combined. The 
resulting product is certainly strange: a complete mechanical organism, 
having eyes, a mouth, a heart, and intestines; it will eat and drink and 
go on working until it breaks—what an odd parody of a living being. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that a car has anything to do with 
sculpture; no machine has, nor has any tool used before machines 
existed. Every tool, every machine must be a finished product in order 
to serve its purpose. The more finished, the more perfect it is; the 
better it serves its purpose, the more beautiful it is judged to be. Thus 
if a new machine works more efficiently, it at once displaces the old 








Returning now to sculpture, this is not the case. No statue can ever 
take the place of another because a statue is not a simple product. Itis 
many things besides: it is both a mystery and a solution, a question and 
a reply. A statue can be neither finished nor perfect. Such considera 
tions are irrelevant. When Michelangelo fashioned his last statue, the 
Pieta Rondanini, it was a new beginning. Had he worked on. 
thousand years longer making Pietd after Piet he would never have 
repeated himself, never fallen backwards, never finished anything, but 
always swept further ahead. And the same might be said of Rodin. 

A wrecked car, or any broken machine, is useless; it becomes scrap- 
iron. Yet if a Chaldean statue were broken into four pieces there would 
be no such loss of value. In the place of the first, four distinct works of 
art would emerge. And each separate part would be worth the orig. 
inal whole; each would retain, as would the whole, its power and its 
meaning. 

A maimed Egyptian sculpture, a faded Rembrandt, scarred, and 
grown dark with time, these never lose their beauty. Unlike those 
objects which refer to nothing but themselves, a work of sculpture, or 
a painting, always lays claim to something beyond its own limits. But 
here another fact—of recent origin, like the machine—must be 
accounted for: the fact of “abstract” sculpture. This new mode of 
expression is not figurative but concrete. It creates and seeks to create a 
self-contained object, as self-contained and as finished as a machine, 
without reference to anything beyond itself. Now the question arises 
how to define this new kind of creation; how to place it with respect 
to the art discussed above. 

One wonders what might become of abstract sculpture and abstract 
painting. How would a statue of Brancusi look if it were chipped or 
broken; or a painting of Mondrian if it were torn or turned dark with 
age? One wonders whether they belong to the same world as Chaldean 
sculpture, as Rembrandt and Rodin; or whether they form a world 
apart, closer to that of machines. I would go further and ask to what 


extent may they still be defined as sculpture, as painting; how much 


have they lost of the meaning in these words? 
(Translated by Elizabeth Faure) 





THE LAY BROTHER 


Francesco’s fingers must have had their say 
About the blessed living near the Word 
With waxen doll or with a beating bird, 
While heavy oxen kept the cold away. 


But here Duns Scotus’ bells shoulder the rain. 
Chill incantation keeps a chilly choir. 
Waiting for snowy birds, I dream of fire: 
Poor devils tell me folds could not contain 


The ragged beggars dancing in the wild 
Till hooded voices hobbled in dark frocks 
Praised them into our tidy looking flocks. 
I would not dream so. When I was a child 


My father sent me scampering after strays. 
In lambing season we worked through the night 
Within our dancing fire’s ring of light, 


For there were many lambs to touch those days. 


—ROBERT HUFF 











THE CAMPUS ON THE HILL 


Up the reputable walks of old established trees 
They stalk, children of the nouveaux riches; chimes 
Of the tall Clock Tower drench their heads in blessing: 
“T don’t wanna play at your house; 
I don’t like you any more.” 
My house stands opposite, on the other hill, 
Among meadows, with the orchard fences down and falling; 
Deer come almost to the door. 
You cannot see it, even in this clearest morning. 
White birds band in the air between 
Over the garbage landfill and those homes thereto adjacent, 
- Hovering slowly, turning, settling down 
Like the flakes sifting imperceptibly onto the little town 
In a waterball of glass. 
Yet, this morning, beyond this quiet scene, 
The floating birds, the backyards of the poor, 
Beyond the shopping plaza, the dead canal, the hillside lying 
tilted in the air, 
Tomorrow has broken out today: 
Riot in Algeria, in Cyprus, in Alabama; 
Aged in wrong, the empires are declining, 
And China gathers, soundlessly, like evidence. 
What shall I say to the young on such a morning?— 
Mind is the one salvation? —also, grammar?— 
No, my little ones lean not toward revolt. They 
Are the Whites, the vaguely furiously driven, who resist 
Their souls with such passivity 
As would make Quakers swear. All day, dear Lord, all day 
They wear their godhead lightly. 
They look out from their hill and say, 
To themselves, ““We have nowhere to go but down; 
The great destination is to stay.” 
Surely the nations will be reasonable; 
They look at the world—don’t they?—the world’s way? 
The clock just now has nothing more to say. 
—wW. D. SNODGRASS 
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THE FIRE OF DESPAIR 
HAS BEEN OUR SAVIOUR 


Today, autumn. 

Heaven’s roots are still. 

O holy trees, rejoicing ruin of leaves, 

Finch’s castle, where we hear the champ of spring; 
Oh not like the Middle Ages!: then iron ringing iron 
At dawn, chill wringing 

The grass, clatter of saddles, 

The long flight on borrowed stone 

Into the still air grey with the secret joy of crows. 


Or the Ice Age: 

Another child dead, 

Turning bone stacks for bones, sleeves of snow blowing 
Down from above, no tracks in the snow, in agony 
Man cries out: like the wild hog, pierced, again, 

Again, by teeth-spears 

Grows carapace 

From sheer despair, instants 

Finally leading out of the snow-bound valley: 


This autumn, instants 

Of despair are deep 

And hard to find for us, for in the woods at the end 
Of roads is despair, yet the things that we must grasp, 


The signs of the road are gone, hidden by spring and fall, leaving 


A still sky here, a dusk there, 
A dry cornleaf in the field; all 
Trace lost, like a ship sinking, 


Where what is left and what goes down both bring despair. 








—ROBERT BLY 








AND THEN, IT MAY BE 
SATURDAY 


Four easy hours from San Francisco, yes 

The sitting mallards tip like steel-plate ducks; 
Between them, clay-pipe fishes leap and pop 
Before your eyes, before your eyes are there. 
As advertised, no crossed gray crosses mar 


This primitive green backdrop, streaked with blue: 


A frequency of birds, those poised performers, 
Trace a thin band on purest wash of sky. 

Here in the lake, the mountains cool their claws 
And show their sleepless nerves merely as trees. 
Stretch on the soft hot splinters of the pier, 
Clench and extend your tackle, float it gently, 
Settle your toes in rest, and take a bead. 

Look up, look down, the birds move far and clear 
Beyond green fish that measurelessly tread 

The green plush colonnades of an obscure 
Courtiership. The woman by you wakens. 

Great arcs of growth and flight describe a sphere. 


Two easy voices and a boat from now, 
This soon the evening limited of wind 
At distant crossings laying dismal sounds, 
The sun comes to your level like a friend. 
Dying a friend, it leaks away, unhurried 
As a man of time. No cloud attends 

The last thin smile. But then, what upstart humps 
His shoulders at the death-bed’s left— 

What bastard sun breaks on the waning west? 
The ripe orange orb of power, risen, rots— 
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The black holes in your eyes too black for water. 





The bomb. Who would have thought. The bomb. But there 


The bastions rise until the capstone’s on 
That tipping monolith of cloud; and now 
As ever a south-flying mallard swings 
Like any late commuter to the moving 
Platform of the warping, wooden water. 


The trees fall singly into dark formation. 

You, with your untried gun, inherit all. 

Down in the valleys, dust rain will be falling 

And leaning masts above suburban dwellings 

Claw empty pictures from the breeding air. 

And you, with your lines dry, inherit all. 

Row to the shore. The bomb. The bomb, the bastards. 
Tell it, the two of you. Say until morning. 

Say till the world retakes its age-old shapes, 

Lifting again the green receiving branches 

Eight easy minutes from the sun. The roads 

Will have their fill awhile of lemming armies; 

Much headless flesh will take its time to die. 

While mobs convulse, their giant thought gone static, 
Try your mere voices; try small work of hands. 

One must begin by helping one; for you, 

Best-armed of pioneers, most learned savage, 

Granted a day’s north wind, inherit all. 





—GEORGE STARBUCK 
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JACK COPE 


Kalahari Rose 


L was before sunrise. Hendrik Gonzalez was scrubbing 
down the little white deck of the boat and she watched him 
at work. He kept his face averted, shy and young. In his 
movements was a curious absorption, a completeness as if 
each action had its precise rhythm, a harmonic of his funda- 


4f mental living tone. She knew he was instinctively musical 


and it seemed natural to see his unusual balance in those terms. 
He had on a blue short-sleeved vest and tight faded denims 
rolled up to the knee. His thick black hair was too long, 
untidy, and he shook it from his face with a slight, easy 
movement. Gonzalez—of Portuguese origin, or the name 
could as well have come to him like other accidents in the 
mystery of his past. He would be inconspicuous in any of the 
hot fishing harbors of the Mediterranean, brown, small- 
boned but with an ancient physical delicacy, a power beyond 
himself. And yet he was far removed from the Old World, 
a colored boy who had drifted from the country of the 
Western Cape to become a fisherman at Saldanha Bay. 

They heard two rapid shots, a left-right of a sporting gun, 
and he half turned, looking not at her but to one side over 
the stern of the boat. 

“He has hit this time maybe, mevrou.”’ He did not smile 
though his eyes were mocking. Then he raised his dark 
glance to follow the birds wheeling and crying above the 
enormous quiet surface of the bay and the grey sand-dunes 
dotted with tough little desert bushes. She said nothing but 
followed his look. As the gulls flew up from the grey water 
higher and higher into the sky they threw back suddenly an 
astonishing metallic gleam, a flash, turning on black-tipped 
wings into the level rays of the coming sun. 

“How wonderful,” she said. 


- Drawing by Gustave Falk 
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“They are first in the sun,” he said and looked to the East 
above the low black hills beyond the sand-dunes. The sky 
shaded from orange and pink to a pulsing dome of blue, 
cloudless. All round the horizon were the softening color 
layers, salmon and pale heliotrope merged into fire-blue. In 
a few minutes all would disappear under the white, throbbing, 
brilliant African day. He stood leaning on the broom a 
moment and then went on scrubbing, his head to one side. 
She stepped across to the planks of the jetty to collect the 
things sent down from the house for the day’s boat trip. 
When she stood up she saw the man with the gun coming 
at a distance along the edge of the bay. The gun was across 
his shoulder and a brown and white spaniel followed him. 
Sunlight was touching the factory roofs, it crept down the 
boat masts and soon she felt the flush of pleasant warmth on 
her neck. She turned full-face into the sun, smiling, creasing 
her wide, light-blue eyes. 

She had turned away from the man with his dog and 
sporting-gun to face into the sunlight and with her smile of 
pleasure the lines smoothed gradually out of her forehead. 
Unthinkingly she loosened the clip and shook out her soft 
brown hair. There was one perfect time of the day here, the 
half-hour before and after sunrise. She could imagine how, 
gazing over a like sunrise on the Mesopotamian desert, men 
had seen their pattern of the Creation. They had witnessed 
the unfolding ofa lordly earth out of chaos. She, a northerner, 
blonde, from the little nation of Holland clinging with bare 
nails to the watery edge of a cold continent, she had felt her 
heart expand to Africa, the sun, the desert, until she had 
slowly grown aware within herself of an unknown and 
disturbing person. For this one hour she wanted to be left in 
peace, with the strong melon-scented sea water, the birds, 
the surrounding desert; and with Hendrik Gonzalez too since 
he was a part of it; he might well have been part of the 
Creation itself; simple and alive, still ignorant, wondering 
but smiling at the earth. The way he had said “They are 
first in the sun,” as if he loved the birds for their marvellous 
daring, and did not envy them. 

“Hello Mariana,” the man with the gun called. 
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KALAHARI ROSE 








“Oh hello Philip.” 

“You're up early.” 

He came nearer, his grey eyes flickering in a familiar smile. 
He had a war scar that drew up his right eyelid at the corner 
and made him look more provocative, restless. His lips were 
red and moist and he had a short reddish moustache, his skin 
very sunburnt and peeling. He looked English, prodigiously, 
amusingly English; almost unbelievable there on the barren 
coast, tall with a high-bridged nose and hard chin and his 
clothes in careless good taste except for the loose rawhide 
velschoens. He was a generation removed from England. 
South Africa had reared and developed him, white South 
Africa, leaving him oddly incomplete with a kind of blank 
at the back of his mentality. 

“I missed,” he said. “A sand-piper flying a real crazy 
zig-zag. Wonderful practice really, those birds.” 

“Are you going up to the Hotel?” 

He came close to her, smiling warily and put the shotgun 
butt down between his feet. “You're not going out in the 
boat are you?” 

“Iam, of course, and I shall wait for you. But please don’t 
keep me long.” 

“Not today Mariana. My directors are coming down from 
Cape Town.” 

“Oh, then I shall go alone.” 

“Your husband’s coming down too.” 

“I know.” 

“And you're not waiting to see him?” 

“No,” she answered without raising her eyes. “He hates 
sailing. I'll go now if you can’t come.” 

“Don’t be silly—not alone.” 

“With Hendrik, of course.” 

“But Mariana, he’s clueless. What if the wind gets up 
stronger than usual?” 

“We can put up a sail and come romping home.” 

“Which sail?” 

She glanced impatiently at him and gathered up the basket 
and parcels and the two short fishing-rods with large-size 
American reels, 
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“Mariana,” he said, suddenly tense and dropping the 
stubborn, enduring outer shell he wore habitually. “I mean 
this—can’t we hoist sail and head slap out into the Ocean, to 
Tristan da Cunha, or Rio, or the Gulf of Mexico. It’s being 
done every day, why not by us? The boat’s as sturdy as 
tree. All we need is water and three months’ supplies.” 

“Wonderful,” she said. He had followed her aboard and 
she leaned against the low deck-house facing him. “Get 
finished with your directors and with Frikkie and we can 
take a sail round to Cape Columbine tomorrow.” 

“Cape Columbine be blowed. Mariana I’m serious. What's 
to stop us sailing out West away from all this; just you and I.” 

“And what about our deck-hand, Hendrik?” 

“He would never venture out of sight of land.” 

“Nor would I, Philip. It’s a healthy instinct. Well, the sun 
will soon be getting hot. Help me cast off, Philip.” 

He made no move. The smile came back on his lips and 
danced in that provocative eye, a steel-hard shielding smile. 

“Mariana, can you guess why my directors and Frikkie and 
his lot are all bundling down here today?” 

“If it’s business, I can’t guess; I don’t want to know, really. 
And they are not coming for a picnic, are they?” 

“No.” He was gazing at her with a twitch of his lips. She 
spoke perfect English but with a wholly lovable accent which 
gave her speech precision yet sounded as if her mouth had in 
it some small soft membrane muting the sharpness of a 
foreign tongue. 

“I don’t care either,” he said. “I could do anything. | 
could send them all to hell, if only I was sure of you Mariana.” 

“Why, don’t you feel sure?” 

“You never let me.” 

“Philip I love you more than I love anyone else. You 
know I don’t care about Frikkie.” 

“And he, does he know?” 

She had ducked into the little cabin to tidy away things 
and came up, leaning her elbows on the companion rails. 

“Something is wrong with you, something awful. We 
have never asked questions, we have never made confessions. 
No. Between us we have been free. But now Philip you 
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sound like a small boy, afraid. You are in a panic.” 

He laughed, lifting the gun across his shoulders. The spaniel 
stayed on the jetty, shuddering from nose to tail with anxiety 
and watching his slightest move. Gonzalez was up in the 
bows on his haunches deftly polishing the brass. 

“Well, goodbye,” Philip said and held out a hand. She 
put her hand in his. 

“But what is this—why goodbye?” 

“Wish me luck anyway.” 

“Of course I do Philip.” 

“Against your husband?” 

“Now you are being a small boy again. Philip, if you mix 
with man-eaters you know what to expect. No, I won't 
wish you luck against him. But if you are still alive and not 
eaten up tomorrow, come sailing to Cape Columbine.” 

“Tomorrow. And tonight you will have the company of 
the excellent and successful Frikkie. I may be his employee by 
then, obliged to ask his permission for a day off with his wife. 
Or I may be out on my ear.” 

She had lowered herself into the cabin and was so long 
there he thought she had not heard. He stepped back to the 
jetty planks and the dog jumped up eagerly, fawning on him. 
She bobbed out to wave, her face a creamy brown tan with 
a natural freshness in her cheeks, a Northern freshness, and 
round white teeth. 

“Good luck Philip!’ 

“IT need it,” he called back and the muscles of his face 
answered, imperfectly, with a ghastly smile. She watched 
him go, one hand in his pocket, the other hung across the 
gun stock and the barrels aslant his shoulder gleaming blue 
in the sun. His back was slender and straight like a boy’s but 
he swung along ungainly and slapped down the rawhide 
velschoens in an aimless manner among the small pebbles and 
shells and the scrunching sand. She felt against him a hot 
centre of fury. He needed protection and she could not feel 
protective; he seemed to have come to her like a child only 
to leave her dismayed at the bewildering lack within her, 
the lack of feminine tenderness. She dreaded she too was 
petrifying, and when she felt down in her heart for a flower 
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she would find a Kalahari rose, the perfect form of a rose left 
by the fine chiselling of the desert sand, but not a rose at all, 
scentless, lifeless, a thing of soft crumbling stone. Was she 
going that way too? 


He had forgotten to help her cast off and Hendrik started 
the auxiliary motor and slipped the moorings himself. The 
bows swung slowly out until he let in the gear. The craft gave 
a little thrill of life and she felt the wheel answer. A small gull 
dipped close over her head in a salute of unexpressed joy 
and she could see for a moment its beautiful ruby-red bil 
glowing in the sunlight as if suffused with translucent blood. 
Ripples lapped under the bows. Hendrik was busy with the 
mainsail which they would hoist when they met the first 
wind. He leaned on the bulging canvas along the boom 
unhurriedly loosening the ties. 

The boat skimmed on with the little engine muttering 
evenly and a slight sway of the mast. The water surface wa 
filmy with the sub-visual life of uncountable sea organisms 
and at intervals a big sheen-pink jellyfish undulated on its 
blind course. Foam patches sailed by. The sun was now 
throwing down big irregular stampings of pure gold on the 
sea and Mariana narrowed her eyes like a fishing skipper and 
scanned calmly the whole lazy expanse receding into color- 
less, opaque density at its furthest. There was twenty miles of 
uninterrupted sailing inside the landlocked bay, and off to the 
West was the wide opening to the Atlantic, low rocky islands, 
and the Ocean murmuring, cold, restless, grey-blue. 

“No fish,” she said to Gonzalez. 

He looked up and pointed off the bow. “A shoal there 
mevrou, maasbankers or haarders.”’ 

She saw now the sea-birds converging on an air-circus a 
mile off; a flight of black cormorants skimmed like a great 
arrow-head low over the boat, their hooked wings hissing 
with speed. Small shoal-fish were merely a good sign, no 
more. The bigger game would be somewhere about, off the 
islands or way out in the open. 

Hendrik slowed down the motor until it was barely 
turning over, coughing water from the cooling pipe and 
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sending smoke in whisps over the surface. She could see what 
he was preparing for. The morning breeze was coming 
across from the desert hills and sand-dunes. Like frost, like 
a shiver under an unexpected cold hand, the sea face wrinkled 
and drew into itself and shook with a dark sigh. She secured 
the wheel and climbed out quickly and together they hauled 
up the big red-and-white striped mainsail. The canvas filled 
softly as if with light, not air, and a rich glow streamed down 
over them and on the deck and sea. The head turned a 
few points out towards the ocean and then the first full puff 
caught the sail and the little boat dipped, almost leaping 
for the endless freedom of the open West. 

Hendrik Gonzalez was clueless with a boat, Philip said. 
He got flustered when given orders in yachting terms. But 
left to himself he knew what to do and she gave no orders; 
she did what happened next, she fished or sunbathed or sailed 
or simply drifted in a lolling oily trough, and she knew he 
was watching with piercing eyes like a sea-eagle all three 
elements, the grey-toothed treacherous desert coast that he 
never let out of his sight, the water and the clouds. He was 
always one move ahead of the elements. 

The wind they had caught was a land-breeze born of the 
desert and it had in it the smell of sleeping sand, the morning 
dew quickly sucked up and the bitter edge of arid herbs. 
It blew over tiny hamlets with a well and clay huts but no 
trees, and over parched little fishing villages. It smelt of them, 
their desolation. It blew over the cramped graveyards where 
the dead slept dry under a ring of crumbled whitening pearl- 
shells and rock-crystals—waterless flowers in the white sand. 
She tried to think of life in a village like that, of growing up, 
manhood and womanhood. 

“What part of the country do you come from?” she asked 
her deck-hand who was laying out fishing tackle on the 
fore-deck. He turned his head like a wild animal stopped in 
its tracks by a suspicious sound. His glance slid across her 
face and beyond to the land. There was deference in those 
eyes but also, she thought, a streak of insolence. He was proud 
in his own way, proud of his acquired skill on the water, of 
his success with the factory girls, Insolence was a substitute 
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for dignity in the face of the white race, yet the subconsciow 
dignity was there all the time, in his strength and manhood 
and youth and in the balance and harmony of him pitted 
against the elements. He lifted a hand in a short gesture, 
speaking quietly. 

“My home is there, mevrou. But a long way, over the 
Cold Bokkeveld Mountains. Mevrou would not know the 
place.” 

He was not inviting more questions about himself. 

“You have learnt to be a fisherman then, instead of a farm 
hand. Have you been far out to sea?” 

“Far enough, mevrou. Beyond that is the grave of the white 
sailors.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Many ships, many lives have been lost there, they say. 
The women who go to collect feather-down of the malmocks 
blown up from the sea onto the beaches sometimes find the 
bone of a drowned man there.” 

“The sea is full of death, but you are not afraid when you 
are on it.” 

“No.” 

“If you know the presence of death and you see the work- 
ings of death and you live in the mercy of being spared, then 
it loses its terror. But when you live with a hole in your 
heart and something unknown up against the hills, something 
that is always behind you, then you turn into something 
fear-ridden like a man with a secret cancer. You become a 
partner of death, destructive.” 

“Mevrou?”’ he said, frowning, puzzled. Then he turned 
away and went on with his work, coloring darkly as if a 
door had been slammed in his face. She was no longer talking 
to him. 

She felt exultant holding the boat into the wind, its whole 
frame vibrating gently, eager and joyful, the gold on the 
ripples and, funnelled down the big sheet of the sail, a ruddy 
fall of light. It was her husband’s boat; she had got him to 
buy it and he had sailed in it once only. He was sea-sick and 
hated it. They had bought it six weeks ago and of that time 
she had spent every week except one at Saldanha, loving the 
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boat, the sea and the intoxicating freedom they shared. Her 
seaside house was built of white crumbly sandstone, two 
former fisherman’s cottages joined together, enlarged and 
modernized but retaining something primitive—the ceilings 
of smoke-darkened polished bamboos, an old-fashioned bake- 
oven and pot-hooks and roasting spit in the kitchen. She had 
the floors done with Dutch tiles and put blue Dutch china on 
the dresser shelves. Her husband was not a sensitive man but 
he had the delicacy to leave her to herself. She knew it would 
not last and she felt as she had in Holland when a child of 
eleven on the eve of war, tantalized, excited but resigned to 


the unknown. 


She met Frikkie after Holland was liberated; he was then 
an Air Force lieutenant, handsome with his dark burnt skin 
and violet-blue eyes, a rather long face, droll and irresponsible 
as if he were always ready with a joke against each new 
absurdity. He did think things were absurd, especially the 
stuffiness of old Europe that everybody was busy crawling 
back into after the upheaval. Holland was amusing, and to 
him was no more his mother country than was Japan, 
although he spoke Afrikaans, a close relative of Hollands. 
She was sixteen, slender, bright-eyed and hurt deeply in her 
consciousness by the occupation, the treachery and suspicion 
and the awful denial of freedom. She had seen Frikkie as a 
gay knight-errant, an emanation from the far world of sun 
and freedom, broadness, broad horizons, distance, tolera- 
tion after the little cold concentration camp of her native 
Holland. 

She lavished on him an unconditional worship, measureless 
and generous as only a child’s love could be. They were 
married in South Africa two years later, and she began to 
see him at work as a civilian. He had a science degree but he 
was muscling into business. Two passions absorbed him, an 
old childhood love of things mechanical and, transforming 
and reacting on it, an almost insane material ambition. He 
tead and seemed to enjoy books of popular mathematics. 
For hours he would sit toying with an outsize slide-rule, 
calculating, calculating, calculating, and always there would 
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be a half-smile on his handsome but droll face as if he found 


an intense fascination and enchantment in the precision of 
symbols. She lost track of his interests and pursuits and his 
involvement in the financial side of affairs. This was a time 
when she was discovering herself and simultaneously Frikkie 
and his associates. She had soon felt the incongruity of 
thinking of Africa, or South Africa as a land of free horizon, 
a “young” country. It was neither; it was incredibly, pri. 
mordially ancient and exclusive. Only what was ancient o 
instinctual belonged, merged integrally with the great som. 
berly glittering reality. Everything else was alien. The dark 
races belonged by a rhythm and sympathy that had nothing 
to do with what the world called civilization. When they were 
at the pinnacles of civilization they would still merge. It took 
an antelope perhaps millions of years to adapt its poise and 
coloring into the cycle, the throb of the bush-veld. And tha 
ancestry was his claim, a title that could not be understood 
save by the most acute fineness of sense. A white woma 
might find the true harmonic, the vibration of Africa, becaus 
she was more instinctual, ancient and tender in her feeling, 
provided she was untrammelled, not dominated by her males 
But the white male was an alien. She could not explain it 
but since the understanding had gestated within her she hai 
watched and felt and had found no exception. The whit 
males were alien. Most of the females were too, but the men 
remained insidiously apart, angled, unhappy. 

She remembered seeing as a child in Holland an art book 
with a strange and shocking reproduction of a canvas by som 
South American painter whose name she had forgotten. I 
was the head of a young man in profile with large feeling 
eyes, soft mouth and a brow lined subtly with incompreher- 
sion as if he failed quite to grasp some thought. And every- 
thing about the head was full, alive and perceptive excep! 
that the artist had painted the back of the skull open ani 
empty. The bone cut away and the brain matter visible bu 
scooped out. And the face giving no indication that he knew 
what was missing. 

To her, Frikkie was like that. Some part of his brat 
which he had been gifted with at birth had gone deat 
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smashed up or severed or withered from disuse. The rest 
of the brain was terribly alive, virulent, avid. But he was not 
a whole person, and once you knew you always waited for his 
thought to run into that dead hollow like a train skipping 
the rails. Others were like that; she began to judge men by 
how much she thought was lost, Frikkie’s business friends, 
the set they mixed with at parties and dances and official 
functions. All of them had a point like a notch on a steam- 
gauge when their eyes suddenly went blank. They were no 
more capable of thought because there was nothing left to 
think with, just the hole, the pulp. Sometimes she would see 
it or imagine it when she read about things that happened; 
big, gentle and unroused men brought to a dead stop, 
and then the rise of fear like impure blood in the neck arteries, 
the quick turn of the head like a snake’s to deceit, violence, 
panic. 

She had also seen streams of her own people passing 
through Cape Town after the Dutch pulled out of the East 
Indies. They were whitemen, Dutchmen, but you could not 
call them Europeans, they were so incomplete, so damaged. 
In a way they were like the white males of South Africa. 
She wondered if this was the fate of the white man and his 
civilizing mission, that in the end he lost his grip on his own 
values. Or was it merely the colonist, the master race, the 
colon regardless of race who consumed himself? Maybe the 
Romans had streamed back while their empire collapsed with 
just the same fury and incomprehension in their impaired 
brains as the Dutch out of Java, the English from India or the 
remnants of the Conquistadores from the Americas. 

Mariana had thought she had found the exception when she 
met Philip. He was a businessman but a rebel, unorthodox 
in his methods, keen and impressionable about everything. 
He joked that his grandfather had owned a £25,000 pottery in 
Burslem. His father had made—and lost—{£ 50,000 as a sugar 
planter in South Africa and there was nothing left for him to 
do but double up again. He started with a rock-lobster boat 
in the Cape waters, went on to own two little deck vessels 
and trawl nets and then switched into processing—canned 
and frozen sea foods, fish-meal, oils, fertilizer. His original 











and branch companies were nearing a capitalization of 
£100,000. 

“What will you do then?” somebody had asked him, 

“Chuck the whole thing up and breed horses,” he said, 
He was a bachelor and lived on a small farm in an old gabled 
Dutch house he had repaired in faithful detail. She was 
enchanted with Philip and with his home, his collection of 
prints and paintings and old weapons. His only pose was that 
of an English gentleman. But he was too thin-skinned; he 
laughed at his own ideal for fear others would laugh first. On 
his boats, he worked like a deck-hand or mechanic. He stood 
over the factory machines or would slosh about among the 
fish-tanks in thigh-boots. His working clothes stank of fish. 
He lent his factory hands the company lorries for Sunday 
picnics and outings and went along with them to drink 
sherry and enjoy the fun. And yet, behind it all, was a gaping 
inadequacy. He could never ‘chuck up’ his business because 
he was too involved and his methods made him inefficient 
and vulnerable. He made no real or intimate contact with his 
employees and felt always the ugly blank between himself 
and them. And with Mariana he was lost. He lay with her 
feeling the agony steal down into his soul that she was 
coming to despise him, this lithe, smooth-skinned intangible 
girl who looked at him solemnly but with a rising impulse 
of laughter in the glistening light-blue of her eyes. They 
did not discuss it, that was part of their convention. But he 
felt with her like a glazed desert-insect whose wings she 
could pluck off one by one from curiosity when she fel 
inclined. 

Frikkie, her husband, had been fascinated by Philip’ 
enterprise. He knew nothing about boats, fish or food- 
packing but he got busy, probing, calculating. He saw 
Philip’s weak spots, his business inefficiency and his lack of 
capital, and he was amused at his friendship with Mariana 
He and his associates went in with a rival company. They 
had backing from a special finance corporation and they had 
plenty of pull—permits, quotas, labour direction smoothed 
in months the way Philip had trodden in years. They were 
waiting to absorb the unorthodox amateur and they knew 
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his limit was near. The final straw had been an official con- 
tract for fishmeal giving them effective control and laying 
Philip’s concern open to their pressure. 

Mariana knew the broad drift of the matter and refused to 
be concerned with details. She had no wish to be drawn in, 
to save Philip or to intercede with her husband. Frikkie was 
not acting from jealousy. He was a natural man-eater. When 
he had swallowed Philip and his outfit he would turn to 
something else and devour that. Most likely, she thought, 
he would pull out of the fish business at a sizeable profit, 
sell everything, the cottage and boat as well as the factories 
and jettys and trawlers. Then she would be stranded again. 
She felt a pang about that, but about Philip she had a different 
feeling, a stab of guilt, of regret that she found no desire, no 
tenderness to shelter him in. When she said she loved him he 
knew all the while it was to soothe, a touch of salve, leaving 
the torment to rage deep in his breast. 


The wind was blowing up more briskly and Gonzalez 
moved back to help her take in the sail. They were passing 
the low rocky headland about a mile to windward and the 
boat was leaping the easy swell like a beautiful bird. 

“Is mevrou going to fish?”’ Gonzalez asked. 

“No, I am going to sail. Will the wind last Hendrik?” 

“The wind will last and it is coming up stronger.” 

“Tam going down the wind and then beat back level with 
Vondeling Island and run in on the afternoon blow. I shall 
stay and fish at the turn if there’s time.” 

She wanted to sail out of sight of land and steer back by 
the compass, and she wondered from the cautious way he 
looked round if he had guessed her thoughts. He hauled up the 
foresail, the canvas filled and they turned, racing down the 
sparkling path of the south-easter. She laughed aloud at the 
exhilaration of surging movement. 

“Could you throw outa spoon in case of tunny,”’ she called. 
She watched Hendrik pay out a few fathoms ofline and secure 
the reel. Turning, she could see through the green water of 
the boat’s wake a glint of the sun on the silver spinning lure. 

“Do you go out again tonight?” 
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“Yes, mevrou, trekking,” he answered, standing against the 
mast and without looking at her. Trekking was net fishing 
inshore. 

“Could I come trekking?” 

“You could come mevrou. But it may be dangerous.” 

“What can be dangerous about it? you don’t go out far.” 

He did not answer but watched the flicker of the rod. 

“You mean women don’t go trekking?” 

“Dis gevaarlik,”’ he repeated his warning of danger. 

“Well, I am not afraid. I’m sailing out of sight of land 
today, over the grave of the white sailors. Do you mind?” 

He shook his head. 

“Can you swim?” 

“T cannot swim, mevrou.”’ 

“Why don’t you learn—youarea fisherman.” Buthemerely 
shrugged in perfect indifference. He sat down with his back 
to the mast and his small dark feet drawn up together. The 
wind ruffled his black hair and blew lank strands across his 
eyes. 

They sailed on and the land went down into a reddish 
gauzy band between the sea and the sky. She asked him to 
take the wheel and went up and stretched out on the forward 
deck. She had on a brief sun-suit and her back and legs were 
exposed to the sun. Pressing down her breasts she felt the 
warmth of the scrubbed planks strike through the thin print, 
like the warmth of a man’s body. But the ship was female— 
people called it that, She. Mariana loved the little craft, could 
it be an unnatural love? She smiled. No, a ship was of all 
things conceived by man the most masculine, wholly virile, 
a supple vaulting splendour infused with pure spirit. Maybe 
the placid rush boats of Egyptian papyri were female but 
the tall-masted craft of the North was all male. She was in 
love with the sea itself and its dwellers. The sea could never 
be conquered, it was too wily and ancient, too patient, cruel. 
Africa was like that, all the while striking back secretly at its 
would-be dominators, finally unconquerable. First into the 
dawn through the deep-back millenia of the Pharoahs, it 
would also be last in the evening of man and woman, their 


life-cradle and their bier. That was the germ of what she had 
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begun to discover. She wanted her dreams and her daring, 
she wanted to be free and to be left in peace in that hour of 
creation announced by the rising sun. Turning, she could see 
in the angle of her eye the swift curves of the big sail, red 


and white against the distilled blue fire of the sky. She rolled 
back her head on her arms and fell asleep. 


Mariana did not know if they had sailed over the grave of the 
white sailors, out of sight of land. She woke to find Hendrik 
Gonzalez had brought the boat to in sight of a rocky island 
with a squat red-and-black lighthouse. 

“But that’s Dassen Island!’ she said, amazed. 

“You slept a long time, mevrou.” 

“We are miles and miles south, how ever did we get here?” 

“The boat sailed, mevrou.” 

“My God, and I missed it. Was it wonderful?” 

“The wind got up strong and I came round,” he swept his 
arm in a curve. “Now it has turned south and we can get 
home without the engine.” 

“That’s good. Have you caught any fish?” 

“No fish. If mevrou wants to fish now I will bait a line, 
there are perhaps snoek running.” 

“TI sail, and I want to get something to eat. You get on 
with the fishing.” 

She turned the boat before the light southerly breeze and 
they both settled to the routine of the voyage home. She 
felt drowsy, full of content. Her skin tingled and with her 
even heartbeats she felt inwardly the blood ripple in her neck 
and down her stomach and thighs. Tiny needle-points of 
light sparked in her eyes. After half an hour Hendrik cried 
out, “Hey, skelm!” 

He reeled in one of the lines and a long slender fish, silver 
and gleaming with black and purple, was swung on to the 
deck, snapping vicious jaws. He clubbed the snoek deftly 
and threw it in a fish-basket. He did not glance at her and she 
turned to check the course. The sun was a quarter angle over 
the sea. They should, if all went well, make the jetty and 
home before it set. 

Later, the wind failed and it was after dark when they 
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came in. Fishermen helped them tie up and took off Hendrik’s 
catch of snoek. At the cottage she found a note from Frikkie; 
they were waiting dinner for her at the hotel. She had dressed 
when she heard his car sweep round the gravel outside. He 
came in flushed and excited, his long droll face printed with 
an ineradicable smile. There was a brightness in his deep-blue 
eyes, attractive perhaps, except that he had been drinking 
and the lines of his skin were strained, dissolute. They talked, 
on the way to the hotel, about the boat and the day’s trip. 

The dinner party took up all of the small main dining room. 
The directors were there from both sides, Frikkie’s people 
and Philip’s. Some had brought their wives for the day’s 
outing. The factory managers and a few others Mariana did 
not know lined up to wait for their places. Philip looked like 
a high-school rugby captain who has lost his match and 
broken a knee but is smiling bloodlessly through the wreck of 
his dreams. She was suddenly nauseated and bitterly angry. 
The way his eyes sought hers across the room like a beaten 
dog, the drawn smile. Her forehead seemed to go icy cold. 
Why did he take his thrashing like this, why not send them 
to hell, as he had said? There they all were, lumpy, preposter- 
ous half-men, and he in his terrible thin skin quivering with 
pain. They were waiting for Frikkie to get at the table. He 
was the hero of the evening, he had the right pull, he had 
their money safe enough in his control. They bunched about, 
humored him and roared at his drolleries. She went round 
to Philip, calmer now, and looked directly but softly into 
his eyes. 

“T’m sorry, Philip.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“Ts that all you want to say? I know you are hurt, Philip, 
but you’re not blaming me, are you?” 

“Why should I?” 

“You said if you were sure about me...” 

“T'm sure.” 

She was frightened for a moment, wondering what he 
meant. His voice sounded so battered and hollow. 

“Philip why do you stay here and let them tear the flesh 
off your bones? Look at them, they are lizards, alligators. 
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And Frikkie, tonight he’s all evil to his marrow. You can’t 
stay, Philip.” 

“T will, Pll show them.” 

“My God,” she said, feeling sick. 





Hendrik Gonzalez sat on the step outside the kitchen door of 
the hotel. It was late, almost midnight by the wheel of the 
stars. He was waiting for two serving men and the wine 
steward to make up his boat-crew for the trekking. Plenty 
of time, all the ages before dawn. But they would be a little 
tired rushing to and fro, waiting on the white people. He 
had seen his mevrou leave earlier in the evening. She took 
her husband’s car and drove herself down to the cottage 
although it was only five minutes’ walk. White women were 
like she-leopards, full of terror and savagery, they valued 
themselves highly even if they were ugly old bones in a sack 
of skin. But she was not like that, she was not simply another 
in the run of white women. She was a foreigner, proud and 
high in her own right, an ulanner, aristocrat. Yet how could 
you explain her wanting to come and trek fish with a boatload 
of rough men? Or what was more, her choice of a husband. 
Women were beyond understanding. 

He had his mandolin across his knees and plucked muted 
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notes from it with the soft of his thumb. He sang quietly a 
song about a Cape girl with her hair in plaits and bells at her 
ankles. 

The Englishman came out of the hotel alone and walked 
off; tall and straight he looked against the skyline in the light 
of the stars with his gun across one shoulder. What was he 
going to shoot at night—a dikkop perhaps? But how could 
one tell where the dikkops flew except by their sad baby- 
like cry which seemed to drop out of the stars themselves. 
The Englishman was crazy. 

A little later the three men of his boat crew came out at 
the kitchen door and Hendrik Gonzalez stood up, stretching. 
One of them handed him a half-bottle of sherry which he 
slid into the inner pocket of his jacket. 

“Come,” he said, hitching the cord of the mandolin on 
his shoulder. They took the path to the bay in single file, 
Gonzalez picking a tune on sharp strings and the others 
humming. From the hotel behind them they heard a burst of 
laughter. , 

“Ag, they spend money like water but with their tips they 
are mean,” the wine steward said. Their feet raked into the 
shelly gravel, going down. As they passed some distance 
below Frikkie’s cottage the curtains of a window were thrown 
open and they could see the outline of the white woman 
against the shine of an oil-lamp. Then the lamp was blown 
out and Gonzalez was almost sure he saw the pale shape of 
the girl again in the black window frame. But it could be a 
trick of his eyes. The stars seemed to sway like leaves on fire 
in the enormous black trees of a forest. 

They took the pole across their shoulders and slid the boat 
down the sand and shingle until it was borne up by the cold 
water. One by one they jumped in and began putting out the 
oars. The net was piled in a great black heap in the stern with 
the cork floats faintly visible like a row of toy train wheels. 

“Ready,” Hendrik called. 

Across the desert sands beside the bay came a single shot. 

“Ai!” he said, resting forward on the oar. “That is the 
mad Englishman.” 
“What's he shooting?” 
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“No, it is not like him at all. He always fires bam-bam— 
left and right. I thought he might be after dikkop.” 

“But who could see a dikkop in the dark?” 

“Ag, then he must have shot himself.” 

“Toe maar!” another of the three reproved him mildly. 

Gonzalez dipped his oar and pulled a long, gentle sweep 
and when he raised it from the black surface it sheared into 
the air with a broad flash of phosphorescence, scattering 
drops like fiery quicksilver. 

“Ah, that’s lucky,” one of the serving men sang out, a 
touch of rapture in his voice, running out his roar with a 
rumble through the iron ring. “That’s a lucky sign for us, 
I say—lucky.”’ 


HOUNDS 


Catastrophies beyond our true renown 
Conscript us out of heaven till we stand 
Embattled in our customs, going down. 


Imagine thought among immediate fires 
Like some antique philosophers; perhaps 
Honor’s the strange summation of desires. 


It may be so. That is our living curse: 
To learn, unsteadily, how lean we come 


Down to the level ripeness of the hearse. 


I stand against that coming, though my share 
Of every passion track my honor there. 


—JOSEPH LANGLAND 
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Africa. His stories have often appeared in the London Magazine and 
a recent novel, Te Golden Oriole, has just been published by Heinemann. 


Philip Roth (The Conversion of the Jews) is a graduate of Bucknell and 
the University of Chicago where he is now an instructor of English. 
Though only twenty-five years old, his fiction has already been 
widely published in The Chicago Review, Commentary, and Martha 
Foley’s Best Short Stories of 1956; and a short novel, Expect th 
Vandals, will soon appear in Esquire. He is currently at work on a 
novel about Americans in post-war-Germany. 


Gordon Woodward (The Night Drivers} was born in Regina, Saskat- 
chewan, Canada in 1921. During the second World War he served six 
years in the Canadian Army and has since been employed in a variety 
of jobs ranging from Labor Foreman to work for C.B.S. television. 
His fiction has been published in New Voices 2, Accent, and Maclean's. 


INTERVIEW 


George A. Plimpton (Interview with Ernest Hemingway), one ot 
the founders of THE Paris REVIEW five years ago, lives at present in 
New York. For this issue he also supplied the text for the portfolio 
on the artist Vali. 


PORTFOLIOS 


James Lord (‘ext on Giacommetti) is the author of one novel, No 
Traveller Returns, which has been published in England, France and 
the U.S.A. Another novel, Something of Success, was published this 
winter by John Day. His short stories have appeared in Horizon and 
Botteghe Oscure. He lives in Paris. 


POETRY 


Robert Bly (The Fire of Despair Has Been Our Savionr) has studied at 
the University of Iowa and at Harvard where he won the Lloyd 
Garrison Prize for Poetry in 1950. His verse appeared in the first two 
issues of THE Paris REviEw and in No. 16. 
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Robert Huff (The Lay Brother) is an instructor in English at Wayne 
State University who will publish his first book of poems this year. 
His verse has appeared in the Western Review and other periodicals. 


D. J. Hughes (Lord Chandos to His Wife) is married and teaches at 
Brown. His work has appeared previously in the Quarterly Review of 
Literature, and I. E. 


Joseph Langland (Hounds) teaches at the University of Wyoming. 
His first book, The Green Town, was published by Scribnet’s in 1956. 
A frequent contributor to THE Paris Review, his work has also 
appeared in The New Yorker, Poetry, and other publications. 


W. S. Merwin (Zwo Poems) is the author of three books of poetry 
and a play in verse which was produced in London. After his return 
to America in 1956, he spent a year on a Rockefeller Grant at The 
Poet’s Theater in Cambridge, Mass. and now lives in Boston. His 
prose and poetry have appeared often in THe Paris REvIEw. 


Louis Simpson (Two Poems) teaches English at Columbia. A book 
of his verse, Good News of Death, was published by Scribner, and a 
poem, Orpheus in the Underworld, appeared in our eleventh issue. 


W. D. Snodgrass (The Campus on the Hill) has taught at Cornell. His 
verse has appeared in THE Paris Review No. 14, Botteghe Oscure, The 
Partisan Review, and other quarterlies. 


William Stafford (Requiem) teaches at San Jose State College in 
California. His poems have appeared in The New Yorker, Poetry, and 
The Western Review. 


George Starbuck (And Then It May Be Saturday), studied at Chicago 
and is currently a graduate student at Harvard. 


Charles Tomlinson (Three Poems) is an English painter and poet 
who is published by Fantasy Press. His verse has appeared extensively 
in England and the United States. 


James Wright (To L., Asleep) has contributed often to THE Paris 
Review. The Yale Younger Poet Committee chose his book, The 
Green Wall, for publication in 1957. 





Note: The editors gratefully make acknowledgement to the Galerie Maeght for 
the portfolio of drawings by Alberto Giacometti. 








Bookstores of Paris 


Librairie Galignani 


224, rue de Rivoli, Ope 56—98. The most extensive and 
varied stock of books in English in Paris, including many 
paper-bound books. New titles from England and America, 
att books from all countries. 


English Bookshop 


42, rue de Seine. New and second-hand books in English. 
A wide selection of the latest periodicals. 


Librairie Mistral 


7, rue de la Bucherie. English and French books, prints. 
Mailing to U.S. Lending library. Open weekly and Sundays, 
noon to midnight. 


Librairie Barbier 


14, rue de l’Université, 7e. Ancient and modern charts and 
documents concerning Paris. Extensive library available for 
research. 


Marcel Didier 


4 and 6, rue de la Sorbonne. The bookshop of the Sorbonne. 
Books in all languages. 
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La Méditerranée 


2, Place de l’?Odeon, Danton 46—75. Fine sea food served 
during the summer months on the beautiful outdoor terrace. 
The interior walls of the restaurant are brilliantly decorated 
with paintings and murals by the best modern artists. 
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coming August 2 8th 


a superb new novel by 


Ignazio Silone 


THE SECRET OF LUKE 


Realistic, ironic, strong—and tender. 
A work of art even finer than the novels 
that first made him famous. 


$3.00 


MARPER BROTHERS 
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BOOKS 


THE WHITE GODDESS 


by Robert Graves 


Now available for the first time in America—the 
amended, enlarged edition of Graves’s famous 
study of folklore, mythology, legend, religion 
and magic. Over 600 pages. $1.25 


ARCHETYPAL PATTERNS IN POETRY 
by Maud Bodkin 


An approach to the understanding of the poetic 
imagination through the theories of C. G. Jung. 


$1.25 
PREJUDICES: A Selection 
by H. L. Mencken 


Chosen, and with an introduction, by 
James T. Farrell 


Selections from Mencken's six volumes of Preju- 
dices, long out of print, containing some of his 
wittiest, most buoyant work. $1.25 


UNDER THE VOLCANO 

by Malcolm Lowry 

This novel of Mexico “obviously belongs with 
the most original and creative novels of our 
time.”"—ALFRED KAZIN. “A memorable perform- 
ance.”"—ROBERT PENN WARREN. $1.25 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
by Carll. Becker — 

What the Declaration really is, the ideas it sets 
forth, where they arose, and how they have been 
modified. $1.25 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 
by E. M. Forster 
“A novel of learning and growth... a novel of 
broken ties . . . a novel of sexuality.”"—LIONEL 
TRILLING. By the author of A Passage to India. 
95c 
For a free descriptive circular listing all Vintage titles, write to 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 









LITERARY FELLOWSHIP CONTEST 





The Twenty-fourth Annual] 
Houghton Mifflin Company 





These Fellowships, which are designed to hap J. . 
promising young writers, are $2400 each. Ma ment 
uscripts, either completed or in progress, may batime 
submitted at any time during the year. Those nif 
found eligible for a Fellowship or for publicatiy 
will be returned within a reasonable amount if 
time from the date they were submitted. Twh 
awards are offered each year, either for fiction « 





non-fiction. For details write to “A 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY the f 
2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts ff... 1 

. that 
Some Previous Awards indis 
Dorothy Baker for Young Man with a Horn [{Brair 
Robert Penn Warren for Night Rider town 


Arthur Mizener for The Far Side of Paradise 
Edward Hoagland for Cat Man 


DISTINGUISHED BOOKS Tk 





The Nine Mile Circle 
by PATI HILL 


a frequent contributor to the Paris Review 


“ae 


conte 


wigan years 
**T he Nine Mile Circle — one of the most unusvilf nog 


and enjoyable books of the year...” — Charlo}, p. 
Poore “Pati Hill imbues it all with a charming gece, 
style .. . There’s rueful laughter and remembertif, ,. 
sadness and the evocation of a time and a moo odo, 
all of us have known.” origi: 
— Borden Deal, New York Tim , ,, f 









fall J. B. 
ny A Play in Verse 
by ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


hep “J. B. adds a new dimension to the accomplish- 
Mafment of American Literature. We and all future 
ay betime now have a great American poetic drama.” 
e nop — John Crardi, Saturday Review 
atiq 


utd Room at the Top 


~— by JOHN BRAINE 
“A brilliantly sustained tragi-comedy . . . One of 
the few appealing heroes in contemporary fiction 
}... Mr. Braine is also at home with a knowledge 
that most novelists never even dream of — the 
indispensable lubricating powers of humor .. . Mr. 
‘n [Braine masterfully translates his story of small- 
town mishaps into a universal truth.” 
ise — Whitney Balliett, New Yorker 





The Cross of Baron Samedi 
by RICHARD DOHRMAN 


“T he Cross of Baron Samedi makes every other 
contemporary novel I have read in the last few 
years seem like primers in kindergarten. It is the 
most extraordinary and most exciting book... . 
aris It has style, it has richness, it has what I can only 
nlf describe as a difficult ease — the nonchalance of 
ereif very complicated machine in perfect working 
100f order — above all, it has a mastery over its own 
originality.” — A well-known English novelist in 
areport to the English publishers 
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ROMAIN GARY’S 


magnificent novel of 


African adventure 
has been awarded the 
Prix Goncourt, has sold 
300,000 copies in France, 
has won resounding 
acclam from critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic, 
and has become 
an immediate bestseller 
in America. 


THE ROOTS 
OF HEAVEN 


$4.50 at all bookstores 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS 





America’s 
leading 
literary review 


PARTISAN REVIEW 


Subscribe now for the Spring issue, which features 


The Negro in American Literature—An Exchange 
Ralph Ellison and Stanley Edgar Hyman 


The Last Mohican (a story) 
Bernard Malamud 


The Possibilities of Coexistence 
Raymond Aron 


Disenchantment in the Theatre: Osborne, Beckett 
and Williams 
Elizabeth Hardwick 


The Know-Nothing Bohemians 
Norman Podhoretz 


The Irony of Victorian Morality 
John Raleigh 


Teen-age Horror Movies 
Robert Brustein 


Poetry by Robert Penn Warren, Theodore Roethke, Delmore 
Schwartz, John Berryman, Gregory Corso. 





PARTISAN REVIEW, 22 East 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


(add $.50 per yr. for 
subscription Canada and foreign 
countries) 


Tenclose [1] $4.00 for 1 year 
1) $6.50 for 2 years 
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THE 
LIVING 
NOVEL 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Edited by 
Granville Hicks 


The Contributors: 
SAUL BELLOW 
PAUL DARCY BOLES ° 
JOHN BROOKS 
RALPH ELLISON 
HERBERT GOLD 
MARK HARRIS 
WRIGHT MORRIS 
FLANNERY O'CONNOR 
“HARVEY SWADOS 
JESSAMYN WEST 



























Ten contemporary novelisi 
discuss the problems of ther 
craft and answer critics wh 
charge that fiction today is irre 
sponsible and decadent. Thf 
results comprise a frank, hari: 
hitting confirmation that th 
novel in America today, fa 
from being moribund, is ven 
much alive — and kicking! 


“To the public which reads ani 
does not merely consume, hi 
roster of contributors is a sul 
ficient rebuttal in itself... They 
make a lively noise and I woul 
like to hurl them broadcast 
the readers who keep tellin 
me...that ‘I never read fi 
tion’.”—N. Y. World-T elegram 
and Sun. $4.50 


at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Compan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 











BAS LANVIN CASTILLO 








THE GREAT DAYS by John Dos Passos 









A controversial and powerful novel by one of America’s 
greatest living writers: the story of Ro Lancaster, a former war 






correspondent who, during an interlude of profane love in 






Havana, lives over again the great days—the days of sacred 
love with his wife, who has died, and the days of his greatest 






































glory when he covered all the most stirring events of the war gy 

decade. $4.50 Mont 

IT HAPPENED TO DIDYMUS by Upton Sinclair HE ¢ 

A lively fantasy about a young lad who finds himself suddenly my 

with the power to work miracles and how that gift affects the India 
lives of the people in modern Los Angeles who undertake to 
investigate, exploit and profit from it. $2.95 

HE § 

“A re 

tant v 

THE SWEENIAD by Myra Buttle _ 

“No doubt about it... The Sweeniad succeeds brilliantly in a 
puncturing the divine afflatus of Mr. Eliot and his school... 

The hiss of punctured eloquence will be music to many ears” ARY 

—John Barkham, Saturday Review. — 

“No one who is interested in the development of contemporary writte 

letters can afford to miss this little volume” — 
—Gene Baro, Herald Tribune books. $2.00 

EL 

SAGAMORE PRESS INC. There 

50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA—NEW YORK — 
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from The VIKING Press 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Now in book form: 
RITERS AT WORK The Paris Review Interviews 


These stimulating interviews ‘“‘should appeal not merely to the 
bookish but to any general reader... Mr. Cowley’s introduction, 
sympathetic and professionally hep, is not the least valuable item 
in a book of unusual interest.”—cLIFTON FADIMAN, Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. Illus. $5.00 


Edited with an introduction by MALCOLM COWLEY 


In Narayan’s new novel, this inimitable interpreter of the Indian 
way of life tells the delightful story of a beguiling rogue and reluctant 
holy man. “‘An entertaining book... The background of modern 
Indian life is fascinating.”,—PAUL PICKREL, Harper’s $3.50 


A novel by R. K. NARAYAN 


HE SERGEANT 


“A remarkable book... I think this boy may well be a very impor- 
tant writer.” —JOHN STEINBECK. ‘‘Would do credit to a fine novelist 
at the peak of his powers. Dennis Murphy writes with the freshness, 
force and apparent ease that mark any fiction that carries author- 


ity." —-MARK SCHORER $3.50 
A novel by DENNIS MURPHY 


ARY ANN 


“A really first-rate novel...exciting, thoughful, and beautifully 
written.” —¥F. w. DUPEE, Prof. of Literature, Columbia University. 
Aclassic twentieth-century novel of violence, despair, and finally the 
fulfillment of love, which casts a haunting spell over the reader. $3.00 


A novel by ALEX KARMEL 


E LEOPARD 


There is extraordinary beauty and suspense in this new novel by 
the author of New Day. As an outlaw native pursues an unknown 
white man through the African jungle, a story of tremendous tension 
unfolds, exposing the tangled relationships of a troubled land. $3.00 


A novel by VICTOR STAFFORD REID 


HE VIKING PRESS, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 











Recent Distinguised Books From 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, INC. 


EDITH SITWELL English Eccentrics 


“‘Unreservedly recommended. An ageless ramble through the brambly 
thickets of sublimely outrageous human behaviour, in the company of 
a bred-in-the-bone original.” 

— The New Yorker $5.00 


EDITH SITWELL The Collected Poems of 


“Behind the vision, behind the new virtuosity, is something rare in 
modern verse: the moral earnestness that makes English poetry great... 
These are good words for the human race to hear.” 


— The New York Times $7.50 
ALFRED CHESTER James Is My Heart’s Desire 


“Remember the name... An amazing writing accomplishment.” 
— The San Francisco Chronicle $3.50 


NIGEL DENNIS Cards of Identity 


“| have read no novel published during the last fifteen years with 
greater pleasure and admiration.” 
—W.H.AUDEN $3.75 


LOUISE BLACKWELL The Men Around Hurley 


‘Miss Blackwell writes with uncommon perception and understanding 
and compassion... She is to be welcomed as a new talent from whom 
much more good writing is confidently to be expected.” 


— COLEMAN ROSENBERGER in The New York Herald Tribune $3,50 


HULIAN MAYFIELD The Hit 


“An extraordinary novel... It is a long time since | have read anything 
so moving... Outstanding.” 


— EMERSON PRICE in The Cleveland Press $3.50 


JAMES T. FARRELL A Dangerous Woman and 
Other Short Stories 

“Farrell at his best, understanding and compassionate.” 
— The Philadelphia Bulletin $3.50 


PIERRE BOULLE The Test 


“A very moving and tender story... beautifully portrayed”, by the 
author of “The Bridge Over the River Kwai.” 


— Harper’s Magazine $3.50 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 


424 Madison Avenue -: New York17,N.Y. 
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Announcing 


THE PARIS REVIEW PRIZE 
FOR HUMOR 


The Editors take great pleasure in announcing that The Paris 
Review Prize for Humor has been established by Gertrude 
Vanderbilt for the encouragement of humorous fiction. 

First PRIZE: $500 

SECOND PRIZE: $100 


Contest RULES: 


Contestants are not limited to any nationality, age, or group, 
but all manuscripts must be: 
. Fiction in English, or in English translation. 
. Previously unpublished. 
. Between 1,500 and 7,000 words in length. 
. Type-written, and accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, or international postage coupons. 
. Received at Tue Paris Review office, 401 East 
82nd St., New York 28, New York, not later than 
October 1, 1958. 





All entries must be marked “humor contest.” No entry re- 
ceived after the contest closing date, for whatever reason, will 
be considered for the contest. The decision of the Editors 
will be final.. 


The prize-winning story will be published in a future issue 
of Tue Paris Review. All other entries will be considered for 
future publication at our regular rates. 
































A Hemingway Check List | 


All these books are available 
at your bookstore 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
A Novel $3.95 


ACROSS THE RIVER AND 
INTO THE TREES 


A Novel $3.95 


DEATH IN THE 
AFTERNOON 


Illustrated $7.50 


FOR WHOM 
THE BELL TOLLS 


A Novel $4.90 


GREEN HILLS OF AFRICA 


Illustrated by Edward Shenton 
$3.50 


IN OUR TIME 
Stories $3.00 


MEN WITHOUT WOMEN 
Stories $3.00 
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THE HEMINGWAY 
READER 


Edited by Charles Poore 
(Includes The Sun Also Rises and 
Torrents of Spring, complete) $5.00 


THE OLD MAN AND 
THE SEA 


A Novel $3.00 


THE SHORT STORIES OF 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


$4.95 


THE SUN ALSO RISES 
A Novel $3.50 


TO HAVE AND 
HAVE NOT 


A Novel $3.75 


WINNER TAKE 
NOTHING 


Stories 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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18, Rue Grange-Bateliére 


Paris 


D. Porthault 


Linge de Maison 


55 East 57th St., New York 
The White House, New Bond St. 


London 
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Hotel 


Plaza-Athénée 
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25, Avenue Montaigne 
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COLOR 
OF DARKNESS 


by 


JAMES PURDY 


“‘Purdy’s stories are the real thing, 


the veritable real thing, the kind 


of excitement of art that only J. F. 
Powers has shown us in recent 


years, and Flannery O’Connor.” 


HOUSE of BOOKS, Ltd. 
18 East 60 Street 
New York City 22 


First Editions: 


W.H. AUDEN 
T.S. EL1oT 
Wo. FAULKNER 
ROBERT FROST 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
JAMES JOYCE 


a new directions book 


DYLAN THOMAS 

Dudley Fitts Va. WOOLE 
$3.75 W.B. YEATS 
ETC 


Catalogues Issued 
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STATEMENT required by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 


2. 


4- 


acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) showing the ownership, management, and circulation of 


THE PARIS REVIEW 
published quarterly at New York 1, N.Y., for October 1, 1957. 


The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher: The Paris Review S.A.R.L., 16, Rue Vernet, Paris, 8e 

Editor: Gzorce A. Pimpton, 541 East 72nd Street, New York City, N.Y. 
Managing Editor: Joun P. C. Tratn, 45 East End Ave., New York City, N.Y. 


The owners are: 

Georce A. Pimpton, 541 East 72nd Street, New York City, N.Y. 
PETER MATTHIESSEN, 150 East 78th Street, New York City, N.Y. 
Haron L. Humes, Jr. 9 Brightwaters, L.I., N.Y. 

Tuomas H. Guinzsura, 625 Madison Ave., New York City, N.Y. 


The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
I percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


Paragraphs 2 and g include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstan- 
ces and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. Gerorce A. Pimpton, Owner 


Sworn to and subscribed before me ALEXANDER HACKER 


this 23th day of October, 1957 


Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York 
N.Y. Co. Clk’s No. 71, Reg. No.9-H-25 
Commission Expires Sept. 24, 1959 
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THE HOTEL 


AMBOS MUNDOS 


At left, a glimpse 
of Old Havana as seen 
by Fernando Tarazona 
while visiting the 
Ambos Mundos Hotel 
Roof-Garden 


The Ambos Mundos, 
known as “‘the hotel 
with atmosphere”, 
where Ernest Heming- 
way wrote A Farewell 
to Arms, has been 
patronized by painters 
and writers for over 
30 years. 





Comfortable 
accommodations 
at reasonable rates 


Beautiful roof- 
garden, restaurant 
and bar 


a RIONA 


153 Obispo St. Manuel Asper 
Phone: M-9811 Proprietor 


HAVANA CUBA 


PO. ; . 
ae le Excellent Food 


















Tom Keogh’s 


9 superb jazz 


PARIS REVIEW JAZZ POSTE 
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EMPIRE MILLS 


World’s Largest Distributor of Lumber 


Home Office: Corona, N.Y. 
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Chateau Haut-Brion 
Premier Grand Cru Classé 1885 


PESSAC, GIRONDE 




















Société Granvins 


Grand Vins de Bordeaux et de Bourgogne 


34, AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSSEES, 


PARIS 











746 Madison Avenue 

Bet. 64 & 65 Streets 
WAKEFIELD-YOUNG 
BOOKS INC. 


CURRENT 
Books 


J 
ART Books 
RARE Books 
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150 W. 57 ST. NEW YORK CITY 
NEXT TO CARNEGIE HALL « CO 5-0947 





























LUM Fove 





Uptown - 150 West sand, Circle 5-8563 
Downtown - 220 Canal St., Worth 2-6850 
New York City 





























FRANKIE and JOHNNIE 


269 West 45th St. New York City 
Circle 5-9717 


Where Good Fellows Meet and Eat 
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4 famed for 
¢ its candlelight 
A 
q velvet walls 


marble tables... 


the only combination 


coffee house and restaurant 





in the world 
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Phone Circle s5—9412 for reservations 
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— if you love life 


you'll love FRANCE 


* 


French Government Tourist Office 
610 fifth ave. New York 
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Wholesome light lunches at 


W. H. Smith & Son’s 
English Tea Rooms 


on the first floor through 


THE ENGLISH BOOKSHOP 


248, rue de Rivoli, Paris 











ZEUROPE 
7” CAR 


“uy = NSIT OUR LARGE SHOWROOM 
/ Ht See and Compare 
{ | The Greatest Selection of New European Cars 
| At Lowest Prices 
| { CITROEN | SAMPLE RATE 
_ Se | ee 
AW 'simca | Beraniansd mtecoe 


insurance, all touring 
PANHARD documents, $26.50 per 


\ and others Pee for 3 months use 













Free ‘ Cniee . *Car” Guide 
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37 West 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 
PLaza 5-4739 
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United States Lines 





Travel the ” American Way ” 
on the luxurious ss. “ AMERICA” 
or on the new 
ss. “ UNITED STATES” 


PARIS NEW YORK LONDON 
10, rue Auber {, Broadway 50, Pall Mall 
ROTTERDAM 


@, Westerstraat 
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JACQUES HEIM 


COUTURE-FOURRURE 
15, Avenue Matignon 


PARIS 


BIARRITZ CANNES DEAUVILLE 











Hotel 
George-V 





31, Avenue George-V 


Paris 8éme 








ENCORE 
The Voice of Vital Theatre 


“Playgoers seeking a rallying-point for radical opinions, literately and audaciously 
expressed, need look no further... ENCORE is a magazine with several axes to 
grind, and a good flinty style to grind them on.” Kenneth Tynan, Observer 


Contributors: BENTLEY. CLURMAN, GUTHRIE, IONESCO, MILLER, O’CASEY, 
OSBORNE, and WHITING. 
Send 10/ or $2.50 for Sia Issues to: 
25 Howland Street, London, W. I. 


ENCORE or 


$21 Fifth Avenue, New York. N.Y. 

















MGM#RECORDS 


PROUDLY PRESENTS ITS NEW 


ARCADY SERIES 


FOUR OUTSTANDING LP RECORDINGS OF 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


: READS JONATHAN SWIFT 
Sam INCLUDING SELECTIONS FROM 
ALEC GUINNESS = ; GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 


M-G-M Long-Playing Record 
E3620 ARC (33% rpm) 


te READS JOSEPH CONRAD 
SIR Ls. SELECTIONS FROM YOUTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON : : And HEART OF DARKNESS 


M-G-M Long-Playing Record 
E3618 ARC (33% rpm) 


READS FROM HIS WORKS 
PASSAGES FROM 
ss LIGHT IN AUGUST And 
WILLIAM FAULKNER THE SOUND AND THE FURY 


M-G-M Long-Playing Record 
€3617 ARC (33% rpm) 





$] READS SELECTIONS FROM 
| THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING 
CARSON McCULLERS §£ AND OTHER WORKS. 


M-G-M Long-Playing Record 
E3619 ARC (3313 rpm) 








ALSO 
RECORDED DIRECTLY FROM THE SOUND TRACK 
Dramatic Highlights from William Shakespeare's Oramatic Highlights from 


JULIUS CAESAR QUO VADIS 


M-G-M Long-Playing Record E3033 ST (3313 rpm) M-G-M Long-Playing Record E3524 ST (3343 rpm) 


SPECIALLY WRAPPED AND DUST PROOF 
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Harpers Magazine 


is America’s most distinguished journal of reporting, commen- 
tary and creative writing. Its scope is unlimited. The only 
stricture on its articles is that they must be able to interest the 
intelligent and curious reader. Some idea of its range can be 
gathered from a few of the dozens of articles published in recent 
issues, including... a defense of classical education by Werner 
Heisenberg, the Nobel Prize winning German physicist... the 
last stories written by the late Joyce Cary... poetry by Robert 
Graves and W. S. Merwin... the most sensitive and penetrating 
studies yet made of Richard Nixon and Lyndon Johnson... an 
account of the dramatic hillybilly invasion of Chicago... a 
portfolio of drawings by Saul Steinberg... 

Harper’s is the magazine which many of the most thoughtful 
writers and public figures of our time have chosen as the forum 
for their most significant public statements... William Faulkner, 
Adlai Stevenson, George Kennan, Thornton Wilder, Dean 
Acheson, and Arnold Toynbee are only a few who have appeared 
in recent issues... 

If you are missing Harper’s, you are letting some of the richest 
material ever collected for magazine publication slip by every 
month. Why not insure that you get your copy regularly by 
subscribing now? 


COUPON 


Harper’s Magazine 
Department R 

49 East 33rd Street 

New York 16, New York 


Please enter my Introductory Subscription at the special 
low rate of $3.87 for the coming year. 


Name 





Address 
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THE TOP WRITERS TALK— 


Writers at Work 


THE PARIS REVIEW INTERVIEWS 


Edited by Malcolm Cowley 
and illustrated with facsimiles 
from original manuscripts 


THE TOP CRITICS SAY— 


“The gayest, wisest, sharpest set of talks with contemporary 
writers now existing for sale to the general public... It offers far 
more help in understanding modern writing than dozens of 


solemn volumes of cold analysis.”’ 
—PAUL ENGLE, Chicago Tribune 


“Of surpassing interest to anybody who is concerned about 
writers as writers... This book is an appetizing one just on its 
merits as plain good reading.”’ 

—LESLIE HANSCOM, N.Y.World-Telegram 


“T can think of no more useful book to recommend to people 
who want to write novels or short stories.’’ 
—GRANVILLE HICKS, Saturday Review 


‘*...for those who like to go behind the scenes of contemporary 
writing, these discourses, so frankly inquiring, so laden with 


experience, are a must.”’ 
—EDWARD WEEKS, Atlantic Monthly 


‘*...a unique and wonderful document of the writer’s passion. 
The art of the literary interview... practiced here with a sub- 
tlety that I have never seen before in an American context...” 

—ALFRED KAZIN, The Reporter 


AVAILABLE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE VIKING PRESS + 625 MADISON AVENUE +» NEW YORK 
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Terry Southern 
Flash and Filigree 


‘A dazzling performance... Let everyone salute Mr. 
Southern.’ Henry Green, Observer. ‘Startlingly original... 
Buy Flash and Filigree!’ Hilary Corke, The Listener. 12/6 


Jack Kerouac 


On the Road 


‘A major novel’ (NY Times) by the writer hailed as speaking 
for the ‘beat’ generation but who speaks for, and to, much 
more than that. May 16. 15/- 


Brian Moore 


The Feast of Lupercal 


‘With superb economy Mr. Moore gets to the heart of the 
matter, not once or twice, but on every page. A brilliant, 
almost flawless novel.’ Peter Green, Daily Telegraph. 15/- 


Ian Cross 


The God Boy 


‘Unsentimental and beautifully brief... Katherine Mans- 
field, one feels, would have hailed her fellow New Zea- 
lander as a true artist.’ Observer. 12/6 


David Wright 
Monologue of a Deaf Man 


‘He can write quite admirable long poems.’ The Listener. 
‘A book and a poet well worth the studying.’ Manchester 
Guardian. 12/6 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 




















that novel 


is worth sending to Anthony Blond because 
his first list contains seven new names of which 
some (he hopes) may one day be famous. 


The Blackmailer 
Isabel Colegate 


The Last Boat 
John Pollock 


Rushing Nowhere 
Tom Chetwynd 


Softly, Softly 
Marie Byrne 


Feathers of Death 


Simon Raven 


Sheldrake 
Michael Wharton 


Mirror for Magistrates - Richard Gibson 
Anthony Blond Ltd., 39 Beauchamp Place, London 








“«,,.one of the most 
enchanting stories 
he has ever told.” 

Brooks Atkinson 


William 
Saroyan’s 


THE CAVE 
DWELLERS 


his new hit play 
about theater people 


HEMINGWAY 
EPHEMERA 


THE LITTLE REVIEW, 
Exiles, spring ’23 contains 
In Our Time 
They All Made Peace $7.50 


THE LITTLE REVIEW, 
spring-summer °’26 contains 
Banal Story 


THE LITTLE REVIEW, 
autumn-winter ’24-, 25 contains 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliot $7.50 


The Spanish Earth $5.00 


Spanish Portraits 

by Jo Davidson, texts by 
Hemingway $4.50 
"A triumph... Saroyan has 
refound himself as an artist.” 


-Henry Newes Saturday Review 


(ist of others on request) 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 
41 WEST 47 NYC 





$3.50 at all bookstores 
a *——G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS e 

















THE HUDSON REVIEW 


**...£has maintained a more consistently intelligible point of view 
than any other quarterly in its field... indispensable.” 


—ALLEN TATE 


“*...maintains the highest possible level in all departments.” 


—WILLIAM TROY 


**...one of the three best literary reviews in the U.S., and probably 


the best of the three.” 


—YVOR WINTERS 


Announces for publication, Spring, 1958 


SAUL BELLOW: 

R. M. Apams: 
RENE CHAR: 
KENNETH BurRKE: 
SIDNEY Monas: 
REED WHITTEMORE: 


Henderson the Rain King 
Métilde: or, a Lesson in Logic 

The Wall and the Prairie 

The Poetic Motive 

Notes on Recent Russian Literature 
The Self-Made Man (/ong poem) 


Poetry, chronicles and reviews by 

THomMAsS BARBOUR, JOSEPH BENNETT, PATRICK CRUTTWELL, 
GeorGE P. Extiort, B. H. Haccin, ELDER OLSON, IRVING 
SINGER, VERNON YOUNG and others. 


And in subsequent issues 


ORTEGA Y GASSET: 
HERBERT GOLD: 
B. L. Rerp: 
Harvey SwApbos: 
EARLE ErnstT: 
FRANK BUTLER: 


Time, Distance and Form in Proust 
Love and Like (s/ory) 

Yeats and Tragedy 

A Glance in the Mirror (sory) 

A Theatre of Beauty without Tears 
Amid a Place of Stone (sory) 


Theatre, Art, Music and Film Chronicles ; Letters from London 
and Paris; Book Reviews 





The Hudson Review, 65 East 55th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: My check is enclosed. Please enter my subscription 
as indicated below, commencing with the Spring, 1958, issue. 
* One year, $4.00 (saving $1.00 on newsstand price). 
* Two years, $7.50 (saving $2.50 on newsstand price). 
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“This huge, panoramic novel... 
of French governmental society... 
is carried off with great skill and 
brilliance” —MAXWELL GEISMAR 


by H. L. HUMES 
Advisory Editor of The Paris Review 


‘Underground City’ 


$4.95, now at your bookstore rei RANDOM HOUSE 


| sccescmmnscrsossssencEscsseE 


JfIF IT’S A BOOK YOU WANT... 


ART BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS rare and current 
and MODERN LITHOGRAPHS 
from ARP TO ZAO-WOUKI 


CHAUCER HEAD BOOK SHOP, INC. 
38 East 57th Str. - Pl. 3-8888 - New York 22, N.Y. 
established 1925 
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THE PARIS REVIEW 


IS PRINTED BY N.V.DRUKKERI G.J. THIEME 
NIJMEGEN, HOLLAND 
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The International Literary Quarterly 


Marks its fifth year with 
this special Anniversary Issue 


‘““Marvelous!’’ — N. Y. Times 
“Distinguished |!” — N. Y. Times Book Review 
‘Impressive... Lighthearted.” —Life 


“Cheers for a literary magazine with a difference!” 
— Chicago Sunday Tribune 


‘The best-known journal of its kind in the English 
language.” —Saturday Review of Literature 


“The first really promising development in youth- 
ful end advance guard writing in a long time.” 
—Newsweek 


‘*‘A reminder of the old days when the Left Bank 
was headquarters for a whole department 
of world letters.”” —New York Herald Tribune 


TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE BEST CREATIVE 
WORK BEING DONE TODAY ON BOTH SIDES 
OF THE ATLANTIC SUBSCRIBE NOW 





Please enter my subscription to The Paris Review for 
one year [] $3.00; 1000 Frs; 15/4 (in UK) 
two years [] $5.00; 2000 Frs; 30/8 (in UK) | 
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Address 





SEND TO: THE PARIS REVIEW, 401 East 82nd St., N. Y.; 
or 16, rue Vernet, Paris 8e; or c/o Andre Deutsch Ltd., 12-14 
Carlisle St., London W 1 
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The excitement of it all : the huzzas, the good wishes, 
the flowers, the fun and the fluttering handkerchiefs. 
Then, at last, the final siren, and for a few brief davs you 
are a citizen of a floating city with all its sophistication 
and services yours to command. 


And the sea air everywhere. The sunsets and the dawns: 
the parties, the danges, the fun of it all. Just for once 
you live for the moment. It’s a great life... aboard a 
Cunarder. 


Cunard 


—the Hallmark of Sea Service 


CUNARD LINE : 6, rue Scribe, Paris-9° 
Tél. : OPEra 22-30 and principal travel agents 


THE **QUEENS” — WORLD'S LARGEST LINERS 











le nouveau parfum 


de 
Christian Dior 














